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THE NEW art season is now beginning. As it does, if you'd like to have timely, accurate information 
about art activity and organizations, this announcement will interest you: FOR THE FIRST TIME, A 


NEW AMERICAN ART ANNUAL IS AVAILABLE FOR THE NEW ART SEASON. 


Forthcoming Volume 34 is the first Annual since February, 1937. Covering a period of 20 months, it is 
fatter, full of more facts than ever. 

Extra features there are in abundance, to gladden the hearts of all users. For example, you will find museums 
in Pan-America, South America, and Canada included. Prints sold at auction are listed, with prices; and mu- 
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ART PRESS. .. PAINTINGS & PRINTS SOLD AT AUCTION (2 Seasons). .. 


Again this year, as for 33 years, ‘If you are interested in art, you need the Art Annual.”’ 


Order Now & Save $1.00 

If you order your copy of Volume 34 now, you will receive a special pre-publica- 
tion discount of $1. Although the new edition is sizably larger, the list price is still 
$7. The pre-publication price of $6 is good only until October 30. (To Federation 


Members, the price at all times is $5.50, net.) Shipped postpaid in the United States. 
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| PREVIOUS ISSUES LISTED IN “ART INDEX” AND “THE READER’S GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE” 


THIS MONTH 


The leading article is by Thomas Munro, Curator 
of Education at the Cleveland Museum of Art and 
Chairman of the Division of Art at Western Reserve 
University. Dr. Munro is the author of Great Pictures 
of Europe, Scientific Method in Aesthetics, Primitive 
Negro Sculpture (with Paul Guillaume) as well as 
numerous articles for periodicals. For the American 
Magazine of Art Dr. Munro wrote “Aesthetic Appre- 
ciation of Nature,” ‘“‘How the Artist Looks at Na- 
ture,” and “Creative Imagination and Nature,” 
which appeared respectively in the April, June and 
July, 1932, numbers. His article this month was given 
as a speech before the convention of the National 


Education Association. 


Van Wyck Brooks is a leading American literary 
critic whose most recent book, The Flowering of New 
England, was widely acclaimed. Other books by Mr. 
Brooksinclude: America’s Coming-of-A ge, Emerson and 
Others, the Ordeal of Mark Twain, the Pilgrimage of 
Henry James. He is now writing a volume on the lit- 
erary history of New England from 1865 up into the 


present century. 


As a member of the staff of the Fogg Art Museum at 
Cambridge, Blanche Magurn has had ample oppor- 
tunity to study the Chinese guardian figure which 


she discusses in this issue. 


From the vantage point of his position as critic on the 
San Francisco Chronicle Alfred V. Frankenstein 
keeps us in touch with art and artists on his part of 
the West Coast. Readers will recall his recent articles 


on Lyonel Feininger and Paul S. Sample. 


Adolph Goldschmidt held the Kuno Francke pro- 
fessorship at Harvard in 1927-28 and 1930-31. Listed 
among Dr. Goldschimdt’s important publications are 
Die Elfenbeinskulpturen des friiheren Mittelalters, Die 
deutsche Buchmalerei, Die Skulpturen von Fi reiberg und 
Weschelburg and Die frithmittelalterlichen Bronztiiren 
in Deutschland. 


ai 


FORTHCOMING 


NEXT MONTH AND AFTER 


ART FOR HOUSING 


Excerpt from Olin Dows’ November article: “...We 
find many [artists] treating the social theme . . . from 
the Left side. Pictures of strikes, police brutality and 
starvation are turned out by artists who, one feels, 
have not the deep-seated urge to paint such dramatic 
scenes. So a previous generation produced charming 
women playing lutes. The result is like any fashion- 
able result. . . .”’> Once administrator of this work, 


Mr. Dows writes as an insider. 


CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL 


In its beginning the International Exhibition which 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh repeats annually 
was tonal and official. In the years of his directorate 
Homer Saint Gaudens has changed this. He believes 
in the “cross section” theory of exhibitions. In our 


next issue Forbes Watson tells you this and more. 


ARTISTS IN RESIDENCE 


More and more American colleges are inviting paint- 
ers to work on their campuses without the restriction 
of formal teaching. An article describing this move- 
ment and seeking to evaluate its importance both to 
artists and to higher education is being written by 


F. A. Whiting, Jr. 


LEWIS W. HINE 


Now that the documentary movement has brought 
the Art of Photography to a new level of dignity it is 
interesting to discover that, like so many other good 
things, it is not altogether new. Lewis W. Hine began 
making photographic documents in 1905. Beaumont 
Newhall discusses his work in an early issue. 


AMONG THOSE TO COME 


Among the American artists who will be presented 
in the factual articles announced last month will be 
Helen Forbes, California; Victoria Hutson Huntley, 
Connecticut; Henry Kreis, Connecticut; Ward Lock- 
wood, New Mexico; Erwin Springweiler, New York; 
and Anita Weschler, New York. This is, of course, 


very far from a complete list. 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 1938-39 


Rosert Woops Buss, Pres. Georcr Hewitt Myers, Ist Vice-Pres. OLIN Dows, 2nd Vice-Pres. Mrs. RopERT WHEELWRIGHT, 3rd Vice-Pres. 
Ricwarp F. Baca, Secretary Lawrence M. C. Smitu, Treasurer 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


To Serve to 1939 
Robert Woods Bliss Daniel Catton Rich 


Henri Marceau George F. Zook 
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To Serve to 1940 
Mrs. William S. Ladd Gilmore D. Clarke George Hewitt Myers 
Florence N. Levy Alfred H. Schoellkopf Royal Bailey Farnum Jonas Lie Olin Dows 
Olive M. Lyford Mrs. Robert Wheelwright Joseph Hudnut 

Frederick P. Keppel 


Richard F. Bach 


To Serve to 1941 


Lawrence M. C. Smith 


William M. Milliken Horace H. F. Jayne Philip N. Youtz 
Duncan Phillips 


C. C. Zantzinger 
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ART AND WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


BY THOMAS MUNRO 


TO BE A CITIZEN of the world, in the full and literal 
sense of the word, is still a dream of the future. There is no 
world state, no civitas of world-wide extent, to which one can 
give allegiance today. “The parliament of man, the federation 
of the world,” seem even farther away and more visionary 
today than when Tennyson wrote of them two generations 
ago. For in the meantime humanity has tried, with high hope, 
to create the basis of a world state in the League of Nations; 
and in the last few years that hope has been disappointed. 
Not only has the League itself been weakened and discredited, 
but the main trend of world politics appears to be definitely 
in the other direction: toward a new and more disastrous out- 
break of national rivalry, hatred and war. 

But there is another sense in which world citizenship means 
a state of mind. We can speak of it more clearly, perhaps, as 
*‘world-mindedness.” In that sense, world citizenship is not 
only possible today, but is in some degree an actuality. It has 
existed for thousands of years, in the thought and action of a 
few enlightened citizens of every age who have risen above 
narrow group and sectional interests to achieve a broadly 
human point of view. There is a kind of world citizenship in 
the realm of ideas; of art and science, religion, philosophy and 
all constructive social effort. Its members are the true cos- 
mopolitans. Wherever they meet, or read each other’s written 
words, they quickly overstep the boundaries of language and 
nationality. They speak the universal language of world civili- 
zation, and find a mutual basis of discussion in the interests 
of educated people; in the common task of opposing man’s 
perennial enemies, ignorance, hunger, poverty and suffering; 
and in the creation and enjoyment of the arts. They overstep 
the boundaries, not only of space but of time; so that the 
meditations of an ancient Hindu, a Chinese or Egyptian sage 
may be far more comprehensible today than the partisan ran- 
cors of some narrow-minded contemporary, who lived a few 
years ago, or lives at present in another town. Ikhnaten of 
Egypt, Confucius and Plato, Epictetus and St. Francis, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Erasmus and Voltaire—men as different 
as these were all, in one way or another, world-minded citizens 
of the planet earth, and not merely of the town or country in 
which they happened to be born. Travel sometimes helps to 
produce the cosmopolitan mind; but not always. For some 
have it who have never traveled outside their own villages, 
and some confirmed globe-trotters remain provincials to the 
end of their days. 

If the number of world-minded people could somehow be 
multiplied in every nation, so that each could have a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the others’ needs, desires and peculiar 
folkways, the coming of an actual world state would no doubt 
be much accelerated. It would almost follow as a matter of 
course. For there are no problems of boundary, of raw mate- 
rials or of tariffs too difficult to be solved by reasonable confer- 
ence, if the will to solve them in that way exists. The primary 
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need is for a will to world citizenship. And in the productior 
of that will, the arts can and often do play an important role 

All great civilizations have left expressions of the ideal of a 
united, peaceful humanity under one rule and one religion 
In Egyptian art we find the symbol of the over-arching sky 
and the sun’s disk high above, with mankind united in alle. 
giance to one king. Of course, such conceptions of world citi 
zenship have usually been coupled with the idea that all mer 
should accept my king, submit to my form of government ané 
worship my God with my kind of church and ceremony. Ever 
the Christian church, strong force as it was for international. 
ism in the middle ages, was often intolerant toward other re. 
ligions, and toward other empires than the Holy Roman Em. 
pire. The nearest approaches to an actual world state have 
been made, not by voluntary confederation, but by those 
empires like the Roman and the British, which by force made 
many weaker peoples submit and accept the Pax Romana on 
the Pax Britannica. Perhaps (we say in discouraged moments) 
that is the only way in which world unity can ever be achieved 
Certainly the history of attempts to induce free sovereigr 
peoples to surrender their rights and privileges for the sake oi 
unity, except in the face of a common enemy, has been a recore 
of pathetic failures. But idealists never lose hope that such < 
world confederation will some day be made, on the basis o 
voluntary agreement. They still have faith in more humane 
inducements than machine guns and policemen’s clubs; in the 
forces of education and rational thinking. Among these, they 
look to art as a force for unity, through its power to expres: 
the ideals of unselfish harmony and beauty. 

To what extent is this hope justified? Has art been a fore 
for world citizenship in the past, and is it now? It would be 
pleasant if the answer were so simple, and if we could honestly 
indulge in a whole-hearted rhapsody in praise of art. Bui 
history shows the facts to be otherwise. Art is sometimes ¢ 
force on the side of social unity, and sometimes on the oppo 
site side. Like all the other great instruments of human living 
like science, commerce and religion, art is a two-edged wea 
pon. All these forces tend in some ways to unite people, ant 
in others to antagonize them. In the history of civilization 
art has sometimes made for peace and tolerance. Sometimes 
and very often, it has made for narrowness and bitter rivalry 
for greed, intolerance and oppression. Art has been a mean: 
of expressing the hatred of one people for another; the strug 
gle between social classes and religious sects. It has been : 
means of inflaming peaceful folk against each other, and : 
source of envious contention. 

e on e 
IN GENERAL, the works of art produced by a people canno 
rise very far above the average level of thought at the time 
Artists are not a race apart, of supermen or pure idealists 
Here and there, we can look back and pick out an exceptiona 
genius, far in advance of his age. But on the whole, art ex 
presses the mentality of its own age and culture. If religiou: 
bigotry and the desire for conquest are active in a nation, we 
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HONORE DAUMIER: “PEACE, AN DYE. GILLOTYPE, 1871. IN THE COL- 
LECTION OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK CITY 


may be sure that they will find artists to express them. If a 
dictator rises to power, whatever type of man he is, we may 
be sure that some artists, poets and composers will be among 
the crowd that fawns upon him, flattering his pride with hero- 
ic statues, epics and triumphal hymns. 

Let us not delude ourselves with the comfortable answer 
that all art so produced is bad art. Among the most respected 
classics in our libraries are the epics in praise of military con- 
querors and destroyers of liberty. Our museums are filled with 
idealistic statues of them. The most skillful painters in China 
and Japan, in Bagdad and Mogul India, Florence and Venice, 
and in the capitals of modern Europe, have left us exquisite 
portraits of the bloodiest war-lords of their day, whom we 
know to have been, in many cases, the most consummate 
rascals. 

The secular art and literature of all times, from ancient 
Egypt to the present, is full of the clash of arms and the 
praise of military heroes. Even religious art and literature 
abound in praise of those who have smitten down the enemies 
of the true God, burned heretics and witches, and put heathen 
infidels to the sword. Even supreme geniuses, like Dante, are 
not always above partisan bitterness. He could rise to cosmic 
visions of the universe; but he could also hate, with all the 
fury of civil strife, the enemies of his party in the medieval 
city of Florence. 

The tremendous rise of nationalistic imperialism since the 
Middle Ages has been aided and inspired by artists in every 
medium. Not by all artists, for there have been voices raised 


in protest; but by enough to show that art is never wholly a 
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force for unity. In recent years, Communism and Anarchism 
have sometimes been expressed as idealistic philosophies, 
preaching a world-wide brotherhood of labor. But in practice 
and in the theories of actual leaders, they have emphasized 
another line of contention, in the class struggle between capi- 
tal and labor. They have not been able to avoid nationalistic 
division, and we see them today as factors in the general 
scramble for political and economic power. They too have 
found artistic expression, sometimes of high esthetic quality, 
as in the best Russian moving pictures prior to 1930. In 
these as usual, art and propaganda, war and peace, express- 
ions of hatred and of friendship, were inextricably joined. 

Has music been exempt, and always a charm to soothe the 
savage breast? Then let us remember that there have been 
war-songs, and songs of triumph over fallen foes, as long as 
there have been songs of peace, love and friendship. 

The production of art is often bound up with social injustice 
and oppression. If we look at the history of decorative art and 
architecture with an eye to its social background, the story 
is not a pleasant one. It would seem that when we speak of 
palaces and gardens, of soft brocades and delicate enamels, 
we are entering a world of pure beauty, where hate and suffer- 
ing have no place. But who built these palaces and gardens, 
and who enjoyed them? How many slaves died wretchedly in 
building the pyramids of Egypt? How many serfs went with- 
out bread that the lady of the manor could have silks and 
jewels from the Orient? The blood and hunger of workers run 
like invisible strands through the silks of Asia and the tapes- 
tries of Europe. True, this is only one side of the story. For 
craftsmen have at times been well paid, and lived in comfort. 
There are pleasant pages in the history of society, where in- 
dustry brings its just reward, and where its profits are diffused 
to raise the level of a whole people. But on adjoining pages, we 
see the production of art bound up with extreme inequality of 
wealth; with utter misery at the bottom and fabulous wealth 
at the top. We see it flourishing because some leisure class 
could afford every whim, and could divert the energy of arti- 
sans from food for the masses to luxurious refinement for the 
rich. 

Is this good or bad? As humanitarians we may deplore it; 
but as lovers of art we cannot wholly regret the conditions, 
unjust as they were, which made this art possible. Some econ- 
omists would have us believe that these conditions are a thing 
of the past, since we are going from an “economy of scarcity” 
to one of abundance. Machinery and large-scale production, 
we are told, will do the work of slaves, and allow us all to have 
luxuries without depriving anyone of necessities. Let us hope 
this day will soon arrive; but it is not here yet. 

What has this to do with art and world citizenship? Simply 
that it illustrates once more how art,—in this case the luxury 
of beautiful possessions,—can be a bone of contention among 
human beings. For such possessions do not rest easily in the ) 
grasp of their original owner. The thief, the robber baron, and ) 
the foreign conqueror cast envious eyes upon them. The hun- 
gry populace outside the garden gate looks in, and thinks how 


much has been spent upon them. At periodic intervals in his- | 


to 


tory, it breaks through the gates and causes what we call a 
revolution. Then no art is sacred. Unless its own leaders ar 


far-sighted enough to call a halt, the mob will seize and carry 
off what it can, then destroy the rest in a fury of revenge 
against the elegant fineries which have been produced at the 


cost of children’s lives. What we think of as the most innocent 


and spiritual forms of art,—the stained glass window, the 

altar, the carved figures of saints,—all these are smashed with 

shouts of rage, as they were by the French Revolutionists, and 

by the embattled Puritans of England, over a century earlier. 

The reason is that such things are associated by the revolu- 

tionists with an oppressive regime, in which Church and State 
_ have alike forgotten justice, and pursued instead the magnifi- 
‘cent formalism of decorative art. 

In this light we can understand why so many religious and 
moral leaders have preached against the love of wealth, in- 
cluding what we call decorative art. They denounce the glit- 
tering splendors of Babylon and Persia. They tell us to lay up 

_ our treasures, not on earth, but in heaven. They praise the 
’ simple life, ascetic and frugal, given over to things of the spirit. 
_ Often they denounce idolatry, and most of the world’s great 
_ sculpture has consisted of these same *idols.”” Sometimes they 
directly oppose the artists of their time, as did Savonarola, 


=); 
and St. Paul before him, who opposed the silversmiths of 


s a source of greed, sensuality, and superstition; of eter- 


phesus. For such reformers see in what we call the decorative | 


I HAVE presented the case against art for the sake of realism, 
and because we so often fall into exaggerated reverence for the 
very word “art,” as if it were a synonym for all that is holy. 
As a matter of fact, it is human; and therefore by turns both 
good and evil. 

It makes a great deal of difference whether art is old or new, 
from the standpoint of its effect upon social unity. When a 
war is over and peace declared, time begins healing emotional 
wounds. Many of the more extreme expressions of hatred are 
forgotten or pushed out of sight; with a little shame, perhaps, 
as both sides try to revive friendly relations. Songs, cartoons 
and writings which were merely vindictive drop out of sight; 
those which have some artistic merit are looked upon in a new 
way, and praised for qualities which have little to do with the 
‘late unpleasantness.”’ Year after year, the survivors of the 
conflict, often slow to pardon old enemies, die off. The war 
itself, if its causes are really removed, recedes into the legend- 
ary past, along with the wars of classical antiquity. This has 
almost happened with our own Civil War. Descendants of 
both sides respect Grant and Lee; they sing both “Dixie” and 
**John Brown’s Body.” It does not happen at once, however. 


One is still wise not to sing “Marching Through Georgia” in 


the State of Georgia. It happened completely with our Rev- 
olutionary War, and with the Jacobite Rebellion of eighteenth 


century Scotland. Prince Charlie has become a legendary 
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figure, and the songs about him carry no sting. There is no 
partisanship, but a sense of our common heritage of old ro- 
mance, when we “tell sad stories of the deaths of kings, and 
battles long ago.” 

It is the same with the statues and paintings of ancient 
war-lords. We see them striding haughtily over the bodies of 
their foes, yet we feel no answering pride or anger at these 
bloody deeds. We know how brief their day of glory was, and 
how time has obliterated the wounds they made. Shelley 
wrote of such a statue: 


“Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them, on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown, 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed; 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 
“My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!’ 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away.” 

The art of the past becomes a part of the cultural heritage 
of all human beings. As such, it tends to unify humanity, 
regardless of the old antagonisms which produced it. Indeed, 
the very spectacle of so many past disputes, of so much blood 
shed over quarrels which now seem unnecessary, makes 
thoughtful people think twice before engaging in another one. 


Perhaps, as some psychologists believe, art can even become 


PETER PAUL RUBENS: “BATTLE AND DEATH, OIL. IN THE COLLECTION OF THE LIECHTENSTEIN GALLERY, VIENNA 


an imaginative substitute for war, and a healthful outlet for 
some of the energy. which, when maladjusted, produces war 
neuroses. 

In all countries today, the treasures of past art become 
rapidly socialized. This is the case in capitalistic countries 
almost as much as in those which call themselves socialistic. 
Private art collections of wealthy men are left to public mu- 
seums, often with the great houses which they occupied. Funds 
are left to purchase more works of art, including decorative 
luxuries which only aristocrats used to enjoy. Cathedrals, 
palaces, private parks and gardens, are placed under govern- 
ment care, and thrown open to the public. Though owned by 
one nation, they are really properties of all the world, for 
every traveler may enjoy them, and carry home pictures of 
them. Literature and music of the past become even more 
completely socialized. After the copyright period, they are 
freely copied, translated, read and performed in every country 
of the world. They cannot be stolen or hoarded. They form 
bonds of sympathy between the peoples who love them. 

The heritage of past art is a powerful force to soften present 
rivalries. One who has learned to love the arts of Japan, of 
Germany, of Italy; to think of these countries in terms of 
their music, their gardens, their temples, dances and paint- 
ings, their peasant costumes, has a hard time brushing aside 
these memories when a political dispute arises. The people of 
those countries feel much the same way about us, and about 
other countries, even though their governments are at the 


time shaking fists at each other. Much as propaganda offices 
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may try to suppress these bonds of sympathy, to revile or 
exclude foreign culture and to force domestic taste into nation- 
al channels, they meet with stubborn resistance. The Japan- 
ese love for American music and moving pictures, for Ameri- 
can clothes and furniture, is a factor to be reckoned with by 
militarists who would make the Japanese people hate America. 

Even in the class struggle type of conflict, the traditions of 
art succeed at times in bridging over wide gulfs of sentiment. 
In Russia, those leaders who would force a sharp cultural 
break with the past are surprised and baffled to find that the 
public still prefers, on the whole, the kind of public buildings 
which the Czars put up; and that it still likes to hear the music 
of Bach and Chopin. 

Strangely enough, economic factors themselves often force 
the producers of art into a sort of internationalism; not on 
idealistic grounds, but on those of commercial self-interest. 
Many of us remember the early moving pictures, in which a 
Mexican bandit was the despicable villain; or in which a band 


of Chinese opium fiends kidnapped the heroine. Why do we 


OROZCO: ““DESTRUCTION OF 
THE OLD ORDER,” DETAIL OF 
FRESCO MURAL IN THE 
NATIONAL PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL AT MEXICO CITY 
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see them no more? For one very good reason: that the people 
of those countries refused to import our films as long as such 
misrepresentations continued. Producers are now very careful 
to ask whether a certain incident will offend the British mar- 
ket, or will have to be left out of the film when shown in India. 
It must not offend labor or capital, Catholics, Protestants or 
Jews. This is not altogether a good thing for art. Sometimes, 
when we try to keep from offending anyone, there is nothing 
left but insipid trivialities. On the other hand, the need to 
please an international market may favor a genuine artist 
like Charlie Chaplin or Walt Disney, whose films have univer- 
sal appeal. 

In the United States, much has been done by popular art to 
break down sectionalism and narrow local attitudes. Not only 
the movies but the radio, popular magazines, art, photography, 
and even the much-condemned signboards on our highways, 
have done their share. Television will soon begin to reinforce 
them. If not impeded by governmental restraints abroad, 


these popular arts may do as much for future world unity. 


PHOTO. COURTESY OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, WASHINGTON 


WHAT HAS art done to express directly the ideal of world citi- 
zenship? Not as much as one might expect or wish. Art often 
does so indirectly, by rising above petty local interests to por- 
tray the basic themes of human life: love, birth and death; 
man’s enjoyment of nature, and his struggle to control it; his 
desire for immortality, and his visions of another world. Prim- 
itive folklore and mythology dealt largely with these themes. 
Greek art translated man’s ideal of his own perfection into the 
visible forms of sculpture, even while Greek civilization itself 
was crumbling through its inability to achieve political union. 
Christian art has given visible form to the desire for peace and 
brotherhood, all through the ferocious wars of Christian his- 
tory. But most of it pointed toward the hope of another and 
better world, rather than an ideal state on earth. Philosophers 
like Bacon and More have shown us their ideal of a perfect 
earthly state. Many a wise man since has shown us how a 
world state could be organized and run, and has scolded us 
for not accepting so obviously sensible a course. Poets like 
Robert Burns and Whitman have voiced their love of all 
human creatures. Renaissance and Baroque art, Christian 
and neo-pagan in subject, have left serene visions of life as it 
‘might be under the sway of love and reason; but too often 
they have little relation to the hard realities in the way of 
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BOARDMAN ROBINSON: “LABOR AND THE PEACE CONFERENCE, ” DRAWING. CARTOON PUBLISHED IN THE LIBERATOR, 191! 


actual social improvement. Pictorial satirists, from Goya and 
Daumier to Orozco, have portrayed the horrors of war, the 
cruel egotism of militarists and the hypocrisy of those who 
profit by militarism. Of late years, the painters inspired by 
Communism in and out of Russia (with Rivera as their best- 
known example) have expressed the new dream of workers 
and peasants of the world, happily freed under a perfect social 
order. But Communist art as a whole is still in the throes of 
class, factional and nationalistic hatreds as bitter as those of 
other eras. Most of the pictures which undertake to portray 
or symbolize world unity are, it must be confessed, rather dull 
and pedantic, academic in style and banal in conception; of 
the type considered proper for college auditoriums and county 
court-houses. Most of the art, literary, musical and visual, 
which the world agrees to call great, has not directly presented 
an ideal of world unity. Why is this so? 

There are many reasons, but let us notice one in particular. 
It is an unfortunate fact that the notion of world citizenship 
is not, in itself, especially glamorous or exciting. It is much 
easier for an artist to excite us by talking about a clash of 
arms, than by talking about peace and cooperation. The es- 
sence of drama, it is often said, lies in conflict. Peace and co- 


operation are all very well, but who wants to read a story or 
(Continued on page 602) 
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Maurice Prendergast 
“Venice,” water color, 
1898. In the collection of 
the Addison Gallery; also 
included in the exhibition 


ANECDOTES OF 
MAURICE PRENDERGAST 


BY VAN WYCK BROOKS 


THE ARTIST Maurice Prendergast was born in St. John’s. 
Newfoundland. im 1859. When he was two years old. his fam- 
ily settled in Boston, and there. or in the suburbs round about. 
he lived until he had passed the age of fifty. As a boy. he went 
to work in the drygoods shop of Loring and Waterhouse. 
where his task was to tie up packages. He always had a pencil 
in his hand. and. whenever he could spare a moment from the 
paper and siring. he sketched the women’s dresses that stood 
about the shop. Nothing amused his eye more than a pretty 
dress. blue. green. yellow or old rose. as one saw in all his pic- 
tures to the end of his life. the beach parties and fairy-tale 
picnics with their charming wind-blown figures and little girls 
with parasols and flying skirts. 

His family lived at the South End. and every Sunday and 
holiday morning he set out early for the country. with his 
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lunch and his box of water colors. He would leave his coat in 
Day's Woods and wander all over the meadows after the 
cows. and when he came home in the evening his sketch-book 
was full of cows. heads, feet, tails and cows all over. He was 
apprenticed to a painter of show-cards and began by washing 
out the painter’s brushes. Then he drew show-cards himself 
for a living. while his brother Charles carved and gilded frames. 


*Mr. Brooks's article is reprinted from the catalog of the exhibition of 
work by Maurice and Charles Prendergast on view until November 6 at 
the Addison Gallery of American Art, Andover, Massachusetts. For 
their kind permission to use this material we are indebted to Mr. Brooks 
and to Mr. Charles H. Sawyer, Curator of the Addison Gallery. Readers 
will find more information about the exhibition itself in the “Activity” 
section this month.—EDITOR. 
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Maurice Prendergast: ““The Mall, Central Park.” water color. 1901. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. 


He had made up his mind to be an artist, and he planned to 
go to Paris to study as soon as he had saved a thousand dol- 
lars. When he had his thousand dollars. the question rose: 
Did he really have the talent to be an artist? One of his friends 
was Mrs. Waterbury. the wife of the minister in Boston. He 
framed some of his sketches and hung them up and asked for 
Mrs. Waterbury’s opinion. Should he go to Paris? “I decided- 
ly should,” she said. Ten days later he sailed for France. 

This was in 1886, and Prendergast was twenty-seven. It 
was May when he arrived in Paris. He first took a room in the 
Place Montparnasse. and presently he settled in an artists’ 
lodging-house in the Rue Campagne Premiére. The house had 
a beautiful court-yard, with a balcony on the second floor. On 
this balcony opened the rooms of a dozen poor souls who were 
trying to keep alive while they studied art. As one walked 
along the balcony in the morning, one saw these young men 
with their doors open, some of them still in bed, some washing 
and shaving themselves, some pulling on their boots and cook- 
ing breakfast. At least, it was warm and often sunny. 


Prendergast put down his name at Colarossi’s school. He 


had never seen students working together. and all with such 
an air of serious effort. After a while. he went to Julien’s and 
entered the life-class there. He had never tried to draw a nude 
figure. When the master. Jean Paul Laurens. glanced at his 
first sketch. he said. “You should go down-stairs and study 
from the casts.” Prendergast took this as a challenge. He 
made up his mind to stick to the model until he had made a 
good drawing. and soon he made a number that were hung in 
the Concours. In the summer he went to Tréport and Dman, 
where he stayed for two or three months; and when. on his 
return, he showed Jean Paul some of his sketches, the master 
asked what part of the world he came from. “Boston? Ah. 
yes. Boston baked beans! Boston baked beans.~ But Jean 
Paul no longer advised his pupil to go to work in a shoe-shop. 
He always stopped to look at the young man’s pictures. 

For more than three years. Prendergast lived on his thous- 
and dollars. Once he even sold a picture. He was sketching on 
one of the boulevards when a Frenchman stopped to look at 
his work and asked him how seon it would be finished. When 
the sketch was done, the Frenchman reappeared and paid for 
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Shaw McKean io Addison Gallery's exhibition 


it and carried it away. At this time, Prendergast was living 
with a fellow-student, a young English sculptor named Stark, 
and one day a friend of Stark’s, the son of a British general 
who had fought in the Sudan, dropped in to see them. Pren- 
dergast’s sketch-books were lying about, and this young man 
put one in his pocket, and later, in London, he showed the 
sketches to Whistler, saying that he himself had done them. 
Whistler, struck by the talent they revealed, arranged with 
The Studio to publish a group of them. When Stark saw the 
magazine, with the falsely attributed pictures, he wished to 
call down fire on the swindler’s head. But Prendergast, a man 
of peace, preferred to let the matter go unnoticed. 

At the end of his years in Paris, he returned to Boston. He 
went back to drawing show-cards, and then for a while he 
found work with the publishers. He illustrated various books, 
Barrie’s Lady Nicotine among them. He also drew poster- 
advertisements; and once, when he sold a water color, his 
father said when he saw the cheque, “Well, all the fools are 
not dead yet.” He exhibited some of his monotypes, for, in 
order to see how a sketch would look in a painting, he some- 
times put it down in this form first. He could not afford a 
regular press, and his quarters in Huntington Avenue were so 


cramped that he had no room for a work-bench. So he made 
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Charles Prendergast: “Decorative Panel,” gold leaf and gesso. In the collection of the Addison Gallery of Art; also included in the current show 


his monotypes on the floor, using a large spoon to rub the 
back of the paper against the plate and thus transfer the paint 
from the plate to the paper. As he rubbed with the spoon, he 
would grow more and more excited, lifting up the paper at one 
of the corners to see what effects the paint was making. The 
clattering of the big spoon made a great noise on the floor; and 
soon he and Charles would hear the sound of a broomstick, 
pounding on the ceiling below. That meant the end of the 
day’s work. 

He often went for excursions into the country. Once, at 
Westfield, he was spending the day at the house of a cousin. 
As it looked as if it was going to rain, his cousin gave him a 
silk umbrella to take into the fields while he sketched. He soon 
caught sight of a little scene that pleased him, and, laying the 
umbrella on the grass, became absorbed in his work. In about 
an hour, the rain came on. Gathering up his brushes, he 
opened the umbrella. But what had happened? The grass- 
hoppers had gathered all over the silk and eaten the umbrella 
to shreds. 

One of his friends in Malden, a good-natured business man, 
arranged to have an auction of his pictures, with some by his 
fellow-painter, George Noyes. It was a summer day, and the 
auction was to take place in an open barn. After they had 


yung the pictures, Prendergast and Noyes gathered greens 
an wild flowers to make the barn attractive. Then they lay 
wn in the grass, outside the window, to listen while the con- 
oisseurs of Malden made bids for their pictures. What they 
‘pected to hear was “Five thousand dollars,”’ and they were 
ying to celebrate at Tomford’s. But what they heard was 
this, drifting out of the window: “One dollar fifty,—is that 
all I am offered for this picture?” 
When Prendergast had his exhibition, a lady who admired 
work offered to send him to Venice. This was in 1898. He 
s very happy in Venice. He liked to spend his afternoons at 
Café Oriental, sketching the boats that came in from the 
o and the girls at the neighboring tables. Often Gedney 
ince would sit down with him and share a Toscano cigar 


t one broke in two, pounding on the table for his coffee. 


ening, Prendergast joined the other artists, French, Italian, 


, and Seas in the latest news from 


language of the others, but they all gestured so much that it 
made no difference. Prendergast felt that Venice had been 
made for him, and he was deeply influenced by Carpaccio’s 
work. In later years, it was sometimes said that Sisley and 
Monticelli had affected his painting, though he never men- 
tioned either of these artists. Actually, he cared for neither, 
but Carpaccio really influenced him. He was always talking 
about Carpaccio, his gondolas darting over the water, his 
figures on the steps of the canals and his spots of color. Once 
he sent this line to his brother: ““The work of the grand Vene- 
tians makes me ashamed to call myself an artist.” 

He had a commission in Venice to paint the old clock-tower. 
He went there two or three times for preliminary sketches. 
Each time, as he began to work, a little boy who was passing 
stopped to watch him. The little boy stood motionless and 
silent until he closed his box and went away. The next day, 
there was the boy again, waiting for him, following all his 
movements. Prendergast was frantic. He packed up his box 
and walked over to Florian’s, and he kept peeping round the | 


corner to see if the boy was there. Not a soul in sight! He went 
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Maurice Prendergast: “At the Shore,” water color, c. 1913. One of the Addison Gallery’s pictures to be shown in current Prendergast shot 


back and unfolded his stool. Presto! there was the boy again. 
He seemed to have sprung from the ground. There he stood 
watching and never said a word. 

Prendergast loved beautiful frames. He carved the frames 
for most of his pictures, and he was always making notes of 
the frames he saw in museums. In the evening, at home, after 
supper, when he had smoked his cigar, he would set to work 
copying these frames. He never designed original frames, but, 
walking through museums, he studied the frames as much as 
he studied the pictures. While he was in Venice, he bought 
eight or nine fine old frames. They were of no great value, but 
he had them carefully boxed, and, when he set out for home, 
he sent them to the inspector’s office where works of art had 
to be examined before they were permitted to leave the coun- 
try. He waited in the inspector’s office. Presently, two men 
came in, with long beards and elegant uniforms and an air of 
great importance. They told the porter to take off the cover 
and show them the contents of the box. Then they looked at 
one another gravely and, pointing at the frames, shook their 
heads. They frowned and gesticulated and poured out a flood 
of words, as if they were two gendarmes who had caught a 
thief; then finally, shaking their heads, they left the room. 
Prendergast felt as if his last hour had come. In any case, he 
had certainly lost the frames, though he had not understood 
what the men had said. What else could they have meant by 
all those frowns? He went to see the consul, who looked into 


the matter. There seemed to be no objection to his taking the 
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frames. Then why were the officials so excited? They had 
merely said that Prendergast had come on the wrong day. 
Next Wednesday was the day for examining frames. 

One afternoon, in Venice, passing an antique-shop, he no- 
ticed a sampler in the window. He went in and bought it, for 
two or three lire, from the old woman in charge. Much to 
his surprise, when he stepped outside, he saw the old soul 
bestirring herself to put up the shutters of the shop. He 
watched her for a moment through the window, as she took 
off her apron and threw it on the counter, brushed back her 
hair and went out in the street. She walked a hundred yards 
and opened the door of the shoemaker’s shop and called to the 
old man at his bench. The shoemaker took off his apron and 
tossed it over the bench; then he joined the old woman at the 
door. Arm in arm, the two sauntered down the street and 
entered the nearest café, to celebrate the sale of the little 
sampler. 

While he was in Venice, Prendergast was taken ill. He was 
obliged to have two operations. From the Cosmopolitan Hos- 
pital, where he spent two months, he wrote to his brother 
Charles: “It is too bad for your sake that I am sick. It would 
be so fine to be home in the old studio, helping you along with 
the frames. We together were such a fine team. I am feeling 
strong and healthy and with dutiful trust in God am ready 
for the second operation.” He came through safely and lef 
for home soon afterwards, having had, as he said, the visit 0 
his life. He brought a great number of pictures with him. 


‘ a 


mostly water colors, together with what remained of his letter 
of credit. When he returned the letter of credit to the husband 
of his patroness, ‘‘What have you been living on?” the latter 
said, “Straw?” 

He exhibited his pictures at the Boston Water Color Club, 
and six or seven were sold. He sometimes had to sell a picture 
he would have liked to keep. The wife of a Boston broker 
was bent on having a large painting, one of his best oils. He 
hoped he would not have to lose this picture; but one evening 
he went to dinner with Mr. and Mrs. B., together with his 
brother Charles, at an Italian restaurant. Prendergast and 
the broker walked in the rear, and his brother heard the bre- 
ker’s voice boom out, “Well, how much do you want for it?” 
Prendergast kept answering, “Well, it isn’t finished yet.” He 
had never done anything so good, and he was very unwilling 
to part with this picture. But the broker repeated, ““How 
much do you want for it?” until Prendergast had to surrender. 
He was cornered, and he was obliged to sell the picture. 

At this time, he and Charles were living at Winchester. 
Every summer morning, when it was fair, he walked the four 
miles to Malden, and there he caught the car for Revere 
Beach; for he never lost a chance to paint a beach, covered 
with bright dresses and bathing-suits, with ships and sails in 
the distance. As he worked he often sang: 

“Tell me, young maiden, whither are you going? 
The bark spreads its sails and the breeze is blowing.” 

He often went to Marblehead, where many of his water colors 
were painted. Once he decided to stay there, and he found a 
fine painting room in a beautiful old-fashioned house. He did 
not stay there very long, however. He sketched and painted 
away, and everything seemed to be going well, but, when his 
brother Charles came to see him, he met him with the words: 


“T’ve got to get out.” 


Maurice Prendergast: ‘Still 
Life,” oil. Lent by the C. W. 
Kraushaar Art Galleries to 
the Addison Gallery exhibition 


“Why, what’s the matter?” 

““She’s begun to make love to me.” 

He was fond of quoting Kipling’s lines: 

“Tf a man would be successful in his art, art, art, 
He must keep the girls away from his heart, heart, heart.” 

He had many good friends in Boston. Once, Mrs. Bartol 
gave him an order for a picture of her husband’s church in 
Cambridge Street. The color of the church doors had turned 
to a beautiful green-blue, faded tone. He took pains to paint 
the rest of the church first, saving these fine doors till the end. 
Just as he was ready for the doors, two house-painters came 
along the street. They stopped in front of the church and set 
their pots of paint on the steps. Then, right before his eyes, 
they painted the beautiful doors a cold, raw blue. 

While he had friends in Boston, there were other Boston 
people whom he did not like quite so well. In Venice, he had 
stayed on the Giudecca, in a pension-palace owned by an 
impoverished countess. A number of other artists stayed there, 
and every afternoon several priests and monks arrived to take 
their coffee with the countess. One day, an American family 
came, a disagreeable looking Boston man, with his wife and 
two daughters. The artists were greatly disturbed. They had 
taken refuge on the Giudecca, and the Philistines were pursu- 
ing them even there. The following year, in Boston, the head 
of the Cosmopolitan Hospital, where Prendergast had had his 
operations, came to see him. He was glad to take any amount 
of trouble, in the way of dressing up, to meet some friends of 
hers in Marlborough Street. He and Charles called at the 
house; but, when the door opened, who did the lady’s friends 
turn out to be? The disagreeable looking Boston man and his 
wife and two daughters. 

Just the same, he liked Boston. He wrote in one of his note- 


books: ‘I never imagined the summers in Boston could be so 
(Continued on page 604) 
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A CHINESE GUARDIAN FIGURE 


EARLY EXAMPLE OF THE DRIED-LACQUER TECHNIC 


BY BLANCHE MAGURN 


OCCASIONALLY THERE comes to light in the fine 
arts market a unique object,. whose type has been predicted 
on purely logical or documentary-grounds. A Chinese Bud- 
dhist figure which may fall within this category is now on ex- 
hibition at the Fogg Museum! (fig. 1). It is vigorously model- 
led in dried-lacquer, with a roundness and freedom of style 
which would seem to place it later than the flat, abstract 
examples of the fifth to sixth centuries, yet earlier than the 
highly stylized types which began to develop during the tenth 
century. Hitherto there were known no examples in the dried- 
lacquer technic, characterized by the naturalism and plastic- 
ity of the figure at the Fogg Museum. Thus it is recognized as 
individual and its place in the history of Chinese sculpture as 
problematic. 

Unfortunately not a single clue to provenance exists. Was 
the figure installed in some remote, smoky, wayside shrine, or 
did it take its place on the household altar of some prosperous 
yet pious citizen? All we know of its history is that it appeared 
in western China, found its way to a New York dealer, and 
thence to the Fogg Museum. But however uncertain may be 
the circumstances of its setting, there can be little doubt as 
to its purpose. The artist has adopted every known device for 
representing divine protective power through the exaggera- 
tion of human characteristics—the gross, contorted face, the 
defiant stance, the threatening attitude of the arms, all com- 
bining to produce the perfect symbol. Despite its repellent 
exterior, it must not be considered evil in itself. On the con- 


trary, it was a benevolent power masquerading in ferocious 


form for the purpose of terrifying all spirits hostile to Bud-_ 


dhism. In India, centuries before the advent of Buddhism, this 
desire for protection had been fulfilled by the nature spirits 
(yaksha) which played the role of such defenders. Later they 
were accepted, unchanged, into the Buddhist pantheon, where 
they appeared most frequently as door guardians (dvarapala). 
Griinwedel quotes a passage from a Buddhist text in which 
the Buddha, when‘asked how a-shrine should be ornamented, 
replies: “On the outside door you must have figured a yaksha 
holding a club in his hand. . . 


seems to have held a lotus flower as often as a club (a conven- 


-’2 Actually the dvarapala 


tionalized thunderbolt known as a vajra) but whatever his 
attribute, his traditional representation was as a robust guard- 
ian, clothed only in a skirt (dhoti) supported by a girdle. 

By Gandharan times in India (50 A.D.—500 A.D.) a 
yaksha carrying a vajra was represented as the constant at- 
tendant of Gautama Buddha. Gradually he rose above the 
yaksha class, however, and emerged as the vajra-bearing Bod- 
hisattva (Vajrapani) whose origin was still suggested by his 
costume. He remained in the role of protector, sometimes 


brandishing the vajra, but frequently his threatening pose was 
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‘ceeding in early Japanese history, whereby China was the in- 


sufficient to distinguish him. In Indian art he usually appear- 
ed as a distinctly static symbol whose power was represented 
through sheer massiveness. After his introduction into China: 
and Japan, however, he acquired a positive forcefulness as the 
craftsmen interpreted the traditional formula with more free- 
dom and gained greater facility with their tools and materials. 
The Vajrapani at the Fogg Museum seems to be a figure of 
this freely developed type, resulting from the harmonious use 
of tools and materials and the thorough understanding of 
formula and purpose. 

If this Buddhist guardian offers no problem in iconography, 
the same cannot be said for its technic and style. The ma- 
terial is dried-lacquer, and since there are relatively few known 
examples in this technic from either China or Japan, compara- 
tive information is scarce. Of the extant Chinese pieces, none, 
to my knowledge, is actually dated earlier than the Sung 
Dynasty (Lohan, dated 1099 A.D.—Collection Yamanaka, 
New York), while, on stylistic grounds, none could be placed 
earlier than the close of the T’ang Dynasty, in the eighth to 
ninth centuries. Fortunately a greater number of Japanese 
examples in this technic has come down to us, but it is impor- 
tant to note that all of these fall within the limits of a single 
century, roughly between 725 and 825 A.D. Because, up to— 


twenty years ago, no Chinese examples were known which — 


could be dated as early as these Japanese specimens, many 
scholars believed that the dried-lacquer process had originat- 
ed in Japan and had subsequently been carried to China. 


This would, of course, have been the reversal of the usual pro- 


ventor and Japan the avid borrower. 

In 1923 Professor Paul Pelliot published an article which is, — 
presumably, the deciding word on the origin of the dried-lac- 
quer technic.? The author proves, on documentary evidence, 
not only that the technic developed in China, but that its 
invention there occurred prior to the year 395 A.D. He 
bases his argument on the interpretation of the term Chiachu 
as dried-lacquer, for chia may mean “‘to double” and ch’w 
may denote a heavy hemp cloth. By derivation, then, the 
Chia-ch’u technic should be one whereby hemp cloths are | 
somehow doubled. This is, unquestionably, an apt though | 
incomplete definition of the dried-lacquer process. Professor. 
Pelliot’s further argument that the dried-lacquer technic was” 
known at least by the year 395 A.D. follows logically upon his 
interpretation of Chai-ch’u, for he quotes a seventh-century 
text which mentions five statues in this technic, made by a 
certain Tai K’uei who died in that year. ) 

Although Professor Pelliot proves the Chinese origina 
dried-lacquer method on the basis of Chinese texts, it is 
Japanese sources that we must turn for all details of the 
nic. During the Tempyo Period (710—794 A.D.), when dr 


lacquer and clay were the two most popular plastic mediums, 


the priests of Nara, the capital and cultural center of Japan, 


kept a written account of events within their temples. If new 
images were set up, they were mentioned in the records with 
such details as technic, workmanship, cost, etc. Since many 
sculptors working in Japan at this time were actually Chinese, 
imported because of their technical knowledge and skill, any 
information on the sculptor’s methods as practiced in Japan, 
could be applied, as well, to China. 

The theory has been advanced that the dried-lacquer tech- 
nic resulted from the artist’s attempt to find a substance, 
susceptible of being moulded, yet more durable than clay.+ 
This seems a reasonable explanation of the origin of the pro- 
cess. Unbaked clay had been popular as a medium since the 
Six Dynasties (265 A.D.—589 A.D.) because the material was 
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Fig. 2. Vajrapani. Limestone. 
T’ang Dynasty, 672-676 A.D. 
In the Lung Men Caves, Ho- 
nan Province, China. About 


twenty feet high. Cf. Fig. 1 


easily procured, but it was perishable even when reinforced 
with fibres. Dried-lacquer, on the other hand, was certainly 
durable but it possessed other disadvantages in being expen- 
sive and extremely slow-drying. In the attempt to compensate 
for these difficulties, slight modifications of the clay technic 
arose in the dried-lacquer process, which still, however, re- 
mained a simple one. Deft fingers, large brush and spatula 
were the tools. The materials were lacquer juice thickened 
with vegetable or mineral matter, hemp cloths and a rough 
wooden armature. Over the armature the sculptor moulded, 
one layer at a time, the lacquer-smeared strips of cloth, always 
ascertaining that each layer was thoroughly dry before apply- 
ing another. The result was a strong shell of ten or twelve 


well-cemented layers to which last minute refinements were 


Fig. 3. Japanese dvarapala. 
Clay. In the VII century Chi- 
nese style. At Horyuji Tem- 
: ple, Nara, Japan 


we 
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permanently inside the Hours The ceeelcqier Buddha in 
the Walters Gallery ; 


When the core was of clay, however, it was dug out, leaving 


ore is an example of this type. 


a hard shell which was supported, if necessary, by a jointed 
framework inserted through an inconspicuously placed trap 


door. Contemporary with this “hollow lacquer” ‘process was 
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__ a method employing a woven basket-work armature. Unlike 
the rough, wooden framework of the earlier period, this type 
of foundation was closely similar in contour to the figure as it 
was to appear when finished. Over this the lacquer-painted 
2. strips of cloth were moulded in the manner described above. 
The famous Roshana Buddha of Toshodaiji Temple in J apap 
was made according to this process. Temple t radition 
that a Chinese monk fashioned it during tk 
eighth century, and that thirteen ae 
were Ries to the arma‘ 


Fig. 5. Head of Chinese dvarapala. Wood. VIII-IX century. Collection of the Musée Guimet, Paris 


a statue, and that its disposition was constrained, since un- 
supported segments had to be placed near the axes. Did the 
craftsmen develop the technic to its perfection and then, los- 
ing interest, turn their attention to the more versatile and less 
explored mediums of wood and clay? Perhaps evidence will at 
some time appear, explaining the restricted use of this process, 
but, at present, it remains somewhat of a mystery. 

The dating of the Fogg Museum Vajrapani is, at best, a 
matter of conjecture, for artistic conventions persisted long 
in China, especially in the outlying districts. The problem is 
further complicated by the fact that nothing, even remotely 
similar, exists in the same technic. There is, however, a pair 
of heroic dvarapala at the entrance to Horyuji Temple in 
Nara, which is worthy of special comparison with our figure. 
They were both made, originally, in the related modelling 
technic of clay, and were the oldest sculptured representa- 
tions of the dvarapala in Japan. The guardian to the right of 
the gate is now largely a wooden restoration of the late twelfth 
century, but the figure at the left remains as it emerged under 
the modeller’s hands (fig. 3). He stands with his body in a 
how-like curve, his left arm raised and bent, his left fist 
clenched. His right arm is extended downward for balance, 


and his right hand spread taut. His head is cast down with 
dilated nostrils and drawn lips. A small crown on the front of 
his top-knot is his only jewelry. In general disposition and 
style,this Japanese figure resembles the Chinese stone guard- 
ian, now in the Nelson Gallery at Kansas City, which dates 
from the turn of the seventh century. Both these figures still 
reflect the attenuated and linear qualities of the Six Dynasties 
Buddhist images of China, yet each suggests, also, the round- 
ness and naturalism of the T’ang to follow (618—907 A.D.). 

Between the years 672—676 A.D., in the rock-cut chapels 
of Lung Men in Honan Province, a colossal Chinese dvarapala 
was carved in high relief (fig. 2). Despite his tremendous pro- 
portions, he is more similar in general type to the Vajrapani 
at the Fogg Museum than are any of the other examples men- 
tioned above. Both guardians display, in muscular develop- 
ment, the same combination of naturalism and stylization. In 
both, the willowy curve of the earlier type is replaced by a 
thick-set sturdiness, noticeable especially in the neck and ab- 
domen, the stubby legs and feet. The costumes, too, are close- 
ly parallel. Both include the conventional dhoti now repre- 
sented as swept backward, and also necklace, bracelets, ank- 


lets and a small crown. The Lung Men Vajrapani wears, in 
(Continued on page 602) 
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TOM CRAIG: “FUNERAL AT COCHITI,’” WATER COLOR, 1934 


TOM CRAIG’S WATER COLORS 


BY ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN 


PERHAPS IT has something to do with the quality of the 
light. California light is not a Chamber of Commerce inven- 
tion but a characteristic sub-tropical fact. It explains, for one 
thing, why the Van Gogh show that toured the nation two 
years ago drew an audience in San Francisco, its only far 
western point of exhibition, which contained so large a pro- 
portion of people capable of intimate understanding of Van 
Gogh’s quality. Of course Van Gogh has had a full twenty- 
five years of intensive heralding in America beginning with 
the Armory Exhibition in February, 1913. There he was one 
of the most widely discussed painters. He didn’t become a 
sell-out until after endless “true tales” and legends climaxing 
in a best seller built up around him. But discounting the obvi- 
ous fact that artists of distinction never draw vast audiences 


except on the waves of powerfully generated publicity, there 
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are genuine reasons why the Californian is sympathetic to 
Van Gogh’s painting. Take a swirl of hills, its grass burned to 
a golden crisp in the heat and dryness, put in a flame or two 
of coniferous green and a snarl of clouds in the sky and you 
have (1) a landscape by Van Gogh, or (2) the view from prac- 
tically any window in California not hemmed in by city 
buildings. 

Van Gogh did it his way, and having done it his way, there 
was no need ever to do it again in that manner. To be sure, 
very few have tried it, which is fortunate. The early genera- 
tion of California landscapists—of whom William Keith is the 
best—saw their surroundings with Barbizon colored specta- 
cles, and the spirit of the place is not in them. A later school 
tried the impressionist method, which fits the situation even 
less readily than that of the Barbizonians. A still more recent 
generation has finally brought the California light to paper; 


M FARM, WATER COLOR, 1935 


TOM CRAIG: ‘CL 


TOM CRAIG: “THE CITY OF ELK,” WATER COLOR 


i 
vant 


TOM CRAIG: “COVE AT TIBRON, WATER COLOR 


in all its brilliance and saturation, using the quick, fluid me- 
dium of water color to record the quick, fluid fact. 

I suppose Millard Sheets is the best known of this group, 
but there are a great many others. Milford Zornes, Barse 
Miller, and Phil Dyke in Los Angeles, George Post and Dong 
Kingman in San Francisco. But the best of them, to my way 
of thinking, is Tom Craig, who neatly compromises California 
jealousies by living in Los Angeles and doing most of his 
painting around San Francisco. Craig is a young man, and is 
even younger in art experience than most of his contempora- 
ries. His active career has so far lasted only four years. 

Craig was born in Upland, a village in the San Bernardino 
Mountains, in 1908. His father was a physician, and his seven 
sisters and brothers are likewise all doctors. It was natural, 
therefore, for the future artist to get his education in science. 
He took a pre-medical course at Pomona College, then switched 
his interests to biology and botany. But it was while engaged 
in these studies that his interest in art was awakened by con- 
tact with the well known art historian, José Pijoan, who was 
then a member of the Pomona faculty and whose son was one 
of Craig’s good friends. 

Shortly after transferring the scene of his activities from 
Pomona to the University of California in Berkeley, in 1928, 
Craig came down with tuberculosis, and was forced to spend 
four years in the desert town of Cathedral City, Colorado. 
During this period came the itch to paint. He had never seen 
a paint brush, never handled artist’s materials in any way. 


His only instruction at this period was advice as to the colors 
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to be purchased, which he obtained from Miss Mathilde 
Preggs Seaman, a painter of landscapes at Cathedral City. 

Craig then painted—mostly oils—in San Antonio Canyon 
in Colorado and in the San Gabriel Mountains near his birth- 
place. He eventually re-entered Pomona as a student of bot- 
any, but continued his artistic activities on the side, studying 
in Los Angeles with F. Tolles Chamberlain, whom he con- 
siders his principal teacher, and with Clarence Hinkle; he also 
had some instruction for a brief period from Andrew Dasburg 
at Taos, New Mexico. He took his degree at Pomona in 1934, 
with a thesis in botany immediately published by the Torrey 
Botanical Club. In that same year he exhibited the first pic- 
tures he now considers representative, and he therefore dates 
his painting career from them. It was then, also, that he went 
to Occidental College in Los Angeles to engage in scientific 
illustration. But he quickly realized that his interest in bio- 
logical and botanical forms was esthetic rather than scien- 
tific, and eventually he transferred to the fine arts department 
at Occidental College, where he now remains. In the last few 
years he has been teaching six months at Occidental and bat- 
ting around Northern California the other six months, paint- 
ing the mountains and the coast, often dashing off a water 
color at the wheel of his car. 

In this field—the landscape in water color—Craig has won 
wide recognition, much of it expressed in terms of prizes and 


awards conferred upon his work at annual exhibitions in Los 


Angeles, Oakland, San Francisco, Seattle, and elsewhere. But 


in the last year or so Craig has become dissatisfied, and his 


(Continued on page 604) — 


THE DECORATION OF 
KARLY MAINZ BOOKS 


BY ADOLPH GOLDSCHMIDT 


FOR A LONG time after the invention of printing, it con- 
tinued to be customary to decorate special copies of books, 
particularly those printed on vellum, in the same manner as 
manuscripts—by means of illuminated initials or ornament 
painted in the empty margins surrounding the text. Whenever 
such copies have been preserved, there is always a question 
whether the decoration was commissioned by the purchaser 
and executed at the place where the book was printed, or 
whether it was added later at the place to which the book had 
emigrated, a region possibly quite remote from the place of 
origin. The style of ornamentation would naturally differ 
greatly according to these alternative circumstances. 

Ifit could be established that the illumination was executed 
where the book was printed, this would enable us to isolate the 
regional style of ornamentation. The recurrence of similar 
decoration would, in turn, facilitate the localization of manu- 
scripts, whose date and origin are documented far more rarely 
than is the case with printed books. This is especially desirable 
inasmuch as, in the second half of the fifteenth century, it is 
very difficult to ascribe the elements of manuscript ornament 
to special local schools or workshops. 

The Pierpont Morgan Library in New York possesses three 
copies of the forty-two line (Gutenberg) Bible, printed at 
Mainz about 1454-55. These differ greatly in their decoration. 
In the first one, printed on vellum, the ornament resembles 
the Flemish style in its thin threadlike tendrils and small dots, 
with very spiky acanthus leaves at the corners. The second, 
printed on paper, exhibits on the first page initials and borders 
composed of filigree lines in different colors, very similar to 


those in southwest German manuscripts. The style of decora- 
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Fig. 2. Bible. Mainz, Fust and Schoeffer, 1462. Vol. II. Colo- 
phon with printer’s mark. Photographs reproduced through the 
courtesy of the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York City 
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Fig. 1. Bible. Mainz, Gutenberg, 1454-5. Paper. Vol. I. Proverbs 


tion, therefore, makes it presumable that these two copies 
were not ornamented at Mainz. In the case of the third copy, 
however, which is printed on paper, it appears certain that 
the illumination was executed in Mainz itself, as the following 
arguments will attempt to prove. 

This copy, consisting of the Old Testament text only, con- 
tains elaborate initials and plant scrolls with semi-naturalistic 
or stylized flowers. Although the style of ornament is clearly 
evident on the first page, it becomes increasingly vigorous 
towards the end of the volume. On folio 325 (fig. 1) where the 
same style appears in a more precise and accomplished man- 
ner, an entirely new element makes its first appearance in the 
ornament: two crossing hollow branches, cut diagonally to a 
point at the end, with a number of similar small offshoots. 
This device is known to us as the mark of the printing house 
of Fust and Schoeffer in Mainz (fig. 2); and, although it ap- 
parently has not been observed hitherto, it is obvious that 
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this emblem, and consequently the painted ornament also, 
represents a pictorial embodiment of the name of Fust. In 
Latin, this name signifies a branch, cudgel, or log of wood (the 
Latin form is fustis, the French fuste and the English root 
still survives in the verb “fustigate,” to cudgel). Such identi- 
fications of proper names with their Latin translations were 
very common during the revival of humanism. Although this 
device does not appear as an imprint in the forty-two line 
Bible, we know that Fust was closely affiliated with Guten- 
berg, particularly in the capacity of financial backer, during 
the period when the Bible was printed. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find the Fust device painted in the Gutenberg 
Bible; furthermore, its position in the middle of the lower 
margin is exactly that reserved, in illuminated manuscripts, 
for the coat-of-arms of the donor or owner. 

The Fust device as a marginal ornament occurs in the vel- 
lum copy in the Pierpont Morgan Library, of the 1462 Bible, 
printed by Fust and Schoeffer. It appears in the lower left 
corner of the first page (fig. 3) as a sort of vase from which 
spring plant scrolls; elsewhere it is painted in the middle of 
the upper margin, or isolated in the otherwise empty lower 
margin (fig. 4). The copy of the 1462 Bible, on vellum, in the 
Library of Mr. John H. Scheide, shows further instances of 


the motif. A similar branch or twig ornament is met with on 
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Left: 
Fig. 4. Bible. Mainz, Fust and Schoeffer, 1462. Vol. II. Thessa- 
lonians. Photograph courtesy of the Pierpont Morgan Library 


Below: 
Fig. 3. Bible. Mainz, Fust and Schoeffer, 1462. Vol. I, folio 1. 
On vellum. Photograph courtesy Pierpont Morgan Library 
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folio 1 (fig. 5) of a vellum copy of Cicero’s De Officiis in the 
same Library, printed by Fust and Schoeffer in 1465. 
Although the device with the two crossed branches was 
imitated by many printing presses in Germany and the Neth- 
erlands in the fifteenth century, as a decorative motive it is 
known to me only in the Fust incunabula. Not only does the 
twig design recur in the examples cited. but the actual execu- 
tion of the illumination is apparently the work of one artist. 
He must, therefore, have been someone closely connected with — 
the Mainz workshop, and with Fust. A further confirmation — 
of this association is that, so far as is known to me, the Fust 
device does not occur in the painted ornament of incunabula — 
after the date of his death in 1466. 
By means of further study, it will no doubt be possible to — 
recognize the same hand in still other incunabula from this 


press. The artist, although better than the average decorator 


Right: 
Fig. 6. “Odoricus de Portu Naonis.” Manuscript executed in 


1458 for Reinhard von Sickingen, Bishop of Worms 


Below: 
Fig. 5. Cicero: “De Officiis.”” Mainz, Fust and Schoeffer, 1465. 
Vellum. Folio 1. Photograph courtesy Pierpont Morgan Library 
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of printed books, is however not a very important one. His 
vine-tendrils, interspersed withscanty groupsofsharply pointed 
leaves, are weak and move in attenuated curves around the 
borders and between the columns of the text. The rinceaux 
which appear in the trough of the waves have as central mo- 
tive a flower, fantastic in character, or a curled acanthus leaf. 
The problem of making the vine turn the corner is often solved 
merely by allowing the stalk to run in a straight line diagonal- 
ly. Occasionally one finds skilfully painted birds or animals. 
The colors are generally pale: carmine, light green, grayish- 
yellow; gold appears principally in the small buds and scat- 
tered round dots. The most attractive feature is the free swing 
of the curving tendrils and the restrained, never over-elabor- 
ate, manner of filling the space. The body of the initial letters 
are filled with leaves, shaped like sharp claws, and the spaces 
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they enclose with delicate threadlike tendrils against a colored 
background. 

One cannot state with absolute certainty whether the illumi- 
nator was born and trained in Mainz, or whether he was called 
from another locality by the printing establishment. The fact 
that his style is not an isolated phenomenon in the Middle 
Rhenish region around Mainz, however, makes it probable 
that he originated there. A very similar style occurs in manu- 
scripts from Frankfurt; for example, a manuscript of 1458 ina 
private collection in that city: Odoricus de Portu Naonis (No. 
52 in Auction XV of Karl von Faber in Munich, 1937), which 
was ordered by the Bishop of Worms, Reinhard von Sickingen 
(1445-82), whose arms occupy the centre of the lower margin 
(fig. 6). The original cover of this volume is by the hand of 
Johannes Fogel of Erfurt, who was also responsible for the 
binding of several copies of the Gutenberg Bible. The charac- 
ter of the painted tendrils in the Frankfurt manuscript is 
closely related to the style of the Fust Master, although there 
can certainly be no question of an identity of hand. 

Ornamentation of this type, consisting of vines with a more 
or less complicated movement, crossed or interlaced, with 
varying degrees of density in the filling of the spaces, and with 
either stylized or naturalistic flowers, was prevalent all over 
Germany in the fifteenth century. With the great dissemina- 
tion of printed books throughout every province, the different 
decorative motives were transmitted from one workshop to 
another, so that it is not easy to determine local schools. But 
they all have a common source in Austria and Bohemia, where 
this style began to evolve towards the end of the fourteenth 


century. 
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Peppino Mangravite: ‘‘ Young Couple Reading,” oil 
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PEPPINO MANGRAVITE 


TO THE AVERAGE spectator Peppino Mangravite, painter 
of many moods of American life, may be something of an 
ambiguity. With swift gesture and the cadence of pantomime, 
he mingles with ease and serenity, calm tradition in violence. 
The first reaction to his recent painting is apt to be a romantic 
one yet serenity and classic poise are sustained throughout, 
just as the characters whom he reveals lack self-consciousness 
and maintain their dignity of action. 

Mangravite sees through feeling and depth of experience. 
His world is rich with the sensuous and the sensual elements, 
and it is good. His brush flows with natural dynamic and or- 
ganic strength. When he peeks into Watteau’s back yard, he 
does so with gesture and sophistication in the silvered and 
unbelievable colors of spring. In his peopled landscapes, he 
creates light and life through color. The tensions and relations, 
the studied irregularities between his swiftly caught, lightly 
stroked color areas create light; that is to say, color spins, and 
mere pigment is forgotten. 

He has the gift of wisdom, based on a knowledge so subcon- 


scious in its use, so unconscious of the present, that his art 
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COURTESY FRANK K. M. REHN GALLERY 


BY DONALD J. BEAR 


bears the importance of the past in its most potential meaning 
for the present. He freshens the past. He makes it live. His 
own experience, his tradition, his richness of life excite the 
spectator to live vigorously and stir a desire for knowledge of 
all that has happened in the history of human relations—the 
intimate, nostalgic unwritten history. This is not the chronicle 
devised by professional historians—those who dissect pag- 
eants, those who impugn the grandeur and the glory of great 
events. 

Mangrayite is an artist whose modern conception of the 
human race, in its relation to the past, makes humanity into 
something that it should be, that it essentially is. The gamut 
of his emotions runs with swiftness, delicacy and ease. He 
loves deeply. This love is imparted to his characters; by some 
liquid flowing sense of beauty he cradles and holds each por- 
tion, each part of what he describes. With an exhilarant ba- 
roque phrase, he animates the action of his figures with the set- 
ting of the contemporary world in which they are alive. There 
is a definite relation of organic energy between the characters 


of his pictures, their interest in each other and the response 


to the particular setting or environment in which they are 
placed. If they dance or cavort in the open, rich, chaotic, ec- 
static nature, too, is part of the cadence of their rhythm. The 
lightest brush strokes bring characters to life, as his pictures 
devoted to moments of vacation and picnic subjects delight- 
fully show. 

Mangravite does not project man against nature; he makes 
human vitality and nature a series of exciting continuities. 
In his sympathetic expression of emotional unity of mood, he 
composes and, at times even improvises rather than paints. 

Unlike the Popes of the High Renaissance, he does not say, 
“While the Papacy is ours let us enjoy it.” He says rather, 


Jeppino Mangravite: 
| “Dancing in the 


Moonlight” 


“Here is life, mine and yours, let us live it with ecstasy. There 
are no barriers, psychological, nationalistic or regional.” His 
is a singular and great love, the love of an artist who recog- 
nizes that the only intimacy possible, which can be sustained 
and not grow tiresome, impinges upon the abstract; the trans- 
cendental placing of great feeling into sustained form. 

The artist’s use of distortion has gusto and emotional ac- 
curacy. He seldom criticizes his people through this means. 
If there is a hint of satire, it is either high or lyrical or done 
with whimsical abandon. This attitude seems quite contrary 
to that of most revealers of human character today, who so 


unpleasantly snoop into the private lives of grim and dull peo- 


COURTESY FRANK K. M. REHN GALLERY 
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ple. In his picture, Children’s Supper, through the baroque 
phrase and gesture without the expressionism of a Nolde or an 
Ensor, he achieves an intimacy with commonplaces without 
sacrificing the painter’s essential dignity. This is something 
that very, very few American artists can do. Even in this pic- 
ture of the listening children who are being read to from a 
book; grimly and determinedly by their New England keeper, 
there is subtle color magic. The color of his world is a personal 
revelation filled with sparkle and delight, grounded by a quie- 
tude of tone. As through an harmonic or overtone, one always 
feels surprise. It is that delicate surprise which comes from the 
haunting of the best in tradition, the light transparency of 
color used in perfect taste. There lingers the warmth of the 
Venetians, the splendor of Tiepolo and the garlands of eigh- 
teenth-century France. - 
The Poet in Rye joins the link of tradition and the personal 


poignancy of Mangravite’s art. In this picture there is poise 


and higher things, all this action moves tea shifts wit 
prise and change which is likened unto one of thos 
flashes passing over nature, making the world roman 
cording to one’s own idea. . ; 


Choose any one ae BE UL Ae: s recent mee s 


Country (owned by the Whitney Museum of American A Art), 


with its joyous écriture; or the series of intimate pic 


After the Picnic, Young Couple Reading, Young Couple. 


Peppino se ean 


Cone Her H 


Peppino Mangravite: “Nostalgia,” oil. Collection of the Denver Art Museum 


ing; finally, Nostalgia, which is sheer poetry, painted with 
speed and psychological directness; and throughout one will 
find from his use of color and the skein of his stroke a ceaseless 
melody, a quality of beauty which warms and sings. Through 


this melodic line he builds a deep sympathy between his peo- 


ple, their world and ours. 


Mangravite’s pictures appear to be painted at a single 
stroke, yet infinite preparation goes into each one. Number- 
less sketches are made of poses and actions, gestures and ex- 
pressions, each build up fragmentarily, bit by bit. These are 
then composed around a dynamic center. According to the 


artist, the figures are all poised on canvas, yet all subjects and 
(Continued on page 605) 
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SEEING THE SHOWS 


A REVIEWER SPEAKS OUT 


FACING A NEW and probably unprecedented season, even 
the stoutest hearts among the New York art critics must 
quail a little. I said “critics”; but reviewers I should prefer to 
call them for a reason that will become immediately apparent. 
Each succeeding year presents new problems and expanded 
activities. This year, with the World’s Fair in the offing, is 
ominous of a new high water mark in the number of exhibi- 
tions. So one of the junior members of that hardy band, after 
talking the situation over with some of his colleagues, feels 
called upon to deliver a lay sermon on the text: 

*“Wouldn’t it be a good idea in the Fair year for the New 
York art world to take an inventory and clean house for 
company?” 

_ Before the storm breaks around my head let me explain why 
I think museums, galleries, dealers, critics and reviewers, and 
most of all, artists and their friends, could profitably do some 
heart searching this year. 


The number of exhibitions and of places where exhibitions 


are held has risen steadily in the last few years. Besides the 
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museums, and old line galleries and their younger brothers, 
show places now include clubs, restaurants, hotels, advertis- 
ing agencies, magazine offices, publishers’ establishments, 
photographers’ studios, theatres, schools, churches and parish 
houses, labor union headquarters, motion picture houses and 
vacant lots. For ten months of the year—excluding only 
August and September—there is an average of about thirty 
shows a week which send announcements to the art editors 
of the daily papers. 

The conscientious New York reviewer as a result may see | 
from forty to seventy thousand works of art displayed in the | 
course of the season. Of the five papers which make a serious | 
effort to cover the field, the two morning papers and one of 
the three evening papers have two men each for art staff. 4 
other two evening papers have one reviewer each. But seeing} 
the pictures, time destroying as that occupation is, is | 
part of the task; they must be written about, frequently for| 
the daily as well as the Saturday or Sunday pages. = 


writing takes time. Space is always at a premium. The art 


advertising is not the most lucrative source of newspaper in- 
come and there is still an editorial belief lingering that art is a 
very limited field to which the publisher cannot afford to de- 
vote more space, men or salaries in proportion to the rest of 
the paper. 

This is not a time to go into a discussion of that problem. 
For the purpose of our present problem let the facts suffice. 
And they mean that the actual visiting of galleries—the more 
so since almost all the shows open on Monday and Tuesday— 
fines down to two or three days a week: all the time we harried 
mortals have, with the best of wills, to give to the task. Writ- 
ing, make-up and a hundred and one other things take up the 
rest of a reviewer’s time so thoroughly that we have to read 
books and magazines on art at home to keep up with the tide. 

But the mere visiting of shows is serious enough, for all of 
us take the work seriously. I cited thirty shows as an average 
number for a week in the season, but last year the number 
went above fifty several times and frequently tops forty. 

No one who has not attempted week after week to go to 
fifteen or more shows in a single day can realize what this 
means. The old simile “pretty as a picture” is looked on sourly 
by my brethren of the reviews. That phrase came from a leis- 
ured era when one could stop to admire the curl of a Van Dyck 
beard or the flouncy skirt in a portrait of an ancestor, and 
long before the wilder flights of our ultra-modernists. Long, 
long before the Treasury Art Projects or the WPA. 

Try such mass visiting once, O museum directors in your 
200l offices, gallery dealers who seldom get to a show outside 
your own bailiwick, and artists who are so immersed in your 
private and particular interest that you haven’t time to go to 
shows of work by others. Rush in a day from a show of old 
masters (deciding whether they are genuine, obscure or mere- 
y “attributed to”) to the latest Picasso-at-his-worst. Trot 
‘rom a display of surrealist symbolism to portraits by our 
elder academicians, questioning whether each is a one-man or 
1 group show. Dash from water color renderings of the frozen 
music of architecture to the jazz and swing of some ultra- 
sculpture. Pass judgment on the work of Tiepolo and his con- 
jemporaries at a museum and then turn to the gas tanks and 
‘ilos with which John Smith and Giovanni I] Duce and Casi- 
vnir Hrocskowic are filling their canvases in an effort to depict 


‘he American scene. 


4 


Then after a hasty snack at a drug store lunch counter 
vhile looking over and checking off the rest of the list of open- 
ags that day, climb dark stairs to a dingy interior where 


even unknown young men earnestly and even violently offer 


eir versions of Social Consciousness and the Modern Indus- 
rial Landscape, and rush on to a tastefully decorated gallery 
Where a group of women artists present conscientious still- 
fes with a familiar look, along with flower pieces and sweet 
‘indseapes or seaside vistas. Gather speed for the afternoon 
ound and take in a couple of “‘first shows” by young men and 
‘omen whose work bears unmistakably the imprint of the 
achers at the art schools where these exhibitors studied last 
ar. Look at a room full of big unwieldy dry-brush water 
lors whose creators have tried to hold the oversize papers 
gether by use of Prussian blue and black. Breathlessly tear 
to see a group of Colonial portraits; a graphics show in pro- 


test against lynching; paintings in “‘abstract”’ or “‘non-objec- 
tive” vein in which some cultured young American solemnly 
follows Braque or Leger. Then, before returning to the office 
to collect your thoughts and write something, pause a moment 
in the midst of a camera show of several hundred prints—but 
only pause a moment, because a society of miniature painters 
and a young “expressionist” who is specializing in tortured 
forms of wrought iron must also be taken into account. And 
glance at a mixed pickle show of work by the various Federal 
art projects and a newly installed office building mural. 

Exaggerated? No! It goes on day after day after day. 

Yet one of the well disposed and better known gallery im- 
presarios came to me last season with the complaint that 
there was no place where young artists of ability might go to 
show their work unless: galleries felt that it would be finan- 
cially successful immediately or over a period of time. After 
ten years of this grind I firmly believe that any one who can 
put pencil to paper or brush to canvas, and cannot obtain a 
public hearing, has only himself to blame. 

So to the heresy with which I started. We do not have too 
much r-e-a-l art but we do have too many exhibitions; and too 
many people show before their work is ready to be exhibited. 
There are too many who have more or less mastered a technic 
but have nothing to say; too many who are blindly following 
some tradition or shibboleth or teacher or “‘arrived”’ artist; 
too many who have partly absorbed outward things and su- 
perficialities and then spew it all back diluted in paint or clay. 
There is too much work shown which is not eclectic but mere- 
ly undigested; not individual or original but full of echoes; 
not contributing but merely repeating and rather badly at 
that. There is too much work shown that hides behind a 
phrase or a formula: “non-objective” or “American Scene” 
(what a bandwagon that has been!) or “surrealism” or “‘ex- 
pressionism.” 

So many of them don’t even observe carefully or at first 
hand. Won’t they ever discover that many, many, many barns 
and silos are not bright red? Won’t they look into their hearts 
enough to realize that the use of dull blue in large patches, 
and indistinectness of forms, and general obscurity or a loose 
patching of color will not hide inability to draw and organize? 
And that “expressionism” or the assertion that “my teacher 
at the Academy school (or the Art Students’ League or in 
Paris) paints that way” is a damned insecure cloak against 
the wintry winds of criticism that finds the rents in such 
shabby garments. 

I do not wish to seem bitter or captious or pessimistic, nor 
to frown on young endeavor. I am sure none of us reviewers 
is bearish about the American art market. But I am also sure 
that most of us feel that a time has come when the American 
movement has gained such momentum that it will be profit- 
able to set about applying standards higher than we had oc- 
casion to use in other years, and that a time is at hand when 
artist, dealer, critic and public alike will be the better off if 
those standards are applied. 

It is at best a divided responsibility. The critics and re- 
viewers I know are far from wishing to dampen youthful ardor 
and spontaneity; but we would uphold some standards and 
we would protect the confused public from accepting as worth- 
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while art all the mad welter produced. We feel that self criti- 
cism on the part of artists themselves, particularly the young- 
er ones just beginning to exhibit, is a very real desideratum. 
We feel that art schools might perform a very real service by 
urging restraint on their graduates instead of making a terrific 
effort to put those graduates quickly on the map for the great- 
er immediate glory of the school. We feel that gallery and even 
museum directors are carried away by the very scope of their 
own activities. Most of us feel that we have been too gentle 
or non-committal lest we do an injury to some genuine talent. 
Most of us, regardless of the weight of exhibitions, try des- 
perately to get to as large a number as possible, always with 
the hope of finding new talent. Every one of us would much 
rather find an unknown artist of abilities and potentialities 
than to Paterize sonorously about what is already accept- 
able. We would all rather champion the new, even though 
unpopular, if we can believe in it, than to chant panegyrics 
from the bandwagon. So we go to new and obscure galleries, 
time after time, hoping against the weight of experience to be 
rewarded by being able to help at the birth. For critics and 
reviewers in one of their functions, at least, are midwives of 
art. 

Can’t we all agree that repetitive academism, or slavish 


thralldom to painters old or modern, or innovation for the 
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mere sake of novelty and startling effect, are all bad—and s« 
set ourselves to scrutinize a little more closely the units of al 
this annual output? Surely there is now no longer any feat 
that we will dam such a swelling stream disastrously. The 
country, with the underlying impetus of the Federal art pro 
jects, is much too assuredly art minded for such a fear to be 
held. Is it not time for heart-searching and a new general at. 
tempt to establish a more balanced perspective than we have 
held of late—to aid this dynamic force, this quickening of art 
consciousness which has come so widely into being? 

This plea for a soberer approach to our problem is offered 
even at the risk of my appearing negative and reactionary. 
Standards are not easy for one to set, even for one’s self, let 
alone to impose on others. We shall never have complete 
agreement on them, thank God. But can’t we at least get to- 
gether on certain home truths? Let the conservative ask if he 
is not overtraditional and if he has not been taken in by apt 
copy book practicing. Let the radical ask himself if his sym. 
pathies have not run away with him to the extent of making 
him accept mere propaganda as art. If artist and friends of 
the artist question the advantage of a premature showing; i 
museum and gallery directors pause and compare and debate 
the merit of the work of every applicant for an exhibition; i 
the writers on art seek even more earnestly than before te 
discriminate that which is truly meaningful from the inept o1 
the glibly capable—is there not something to be gained? We 
all have too much at stake merely to muddle along. 

—HOWARD DEVREE. 


CANADIANS IN LONDON 


IN 1886, CANADA, with barely twenty years of nationhood be. 
hind her, was asked to participate in a Colonial Art Exhibi- 
tion being held in London. Scanning the show with a kindly 
but critical eye, a member of the Royal Academy wrote, “I 
should like to see Canadian art Canadian to the backbone.” 
This implied criticism is interesting as coming from a member 
of a body which has always been noted for its rigid adherence 
to precept and tradition; but it was nevertheless just. It is a 
criticism, however, which might well be made of the art of any 
“young” country. While it is true that neither an aggressive 
nationalism nor slavish imitation is likely to produce fine art, 
it is equally true that until artists learn to evaluate in terms 
of their own environment, their art is apt to be both weak and 
derivative. 

From that day to this, the history of Canadian art has, ina 
sense, paralleled that of the United States: portraiture on the 
Reynolds model while a few “primitives” worked in obscurity; 
impressionistic landscape; the discovery of the local scene, 
followed by a wave of stout nationalism; the overthrow of 
pure landscape and the arousal of an interest in people; finally 
as a reaction, the realization that the art of painting is more 
than mere choice of subject matter, which leads to the present 
era of erratic but interesting experiment. 

But during the eighties and nineties, artists were still imi- 
tating the more decadent European salons. There was as yet 
no attempt to see the New World through new eyes, though, 
ironically enough, Canada already had her little Academy, 


ready to father an as yet non-existent art. If we except French 
| Canadian woodcarving and church decoration, and the work 
_ of such men as Paul Kane (1810-1871) and Cornelius Krieg- 
_ hoff (1812-72) who chronicled with a lively eye Indian and 
'“habitant” life, Canadian painting really began to hit its 


stride with the arrival of Impressionism. Men like Maurice 


Cullen (1866-1934) and his contemporaries (who may roughly 


be compared to the Hudson River School) began to use the 


new palette, and discovered in the hitherto neglected snow- 
_ scape, and elsewhere, light effects of a misty beauty. 
Then, just before the war, a group of young men began ex- 


ploring the Canadian north country and found there gaunt 


masses, rhythmic lines and brilliant colors, to which their own 
enthusiasm and certain Post-Impressionistic technics were well 
fitted. “We felt,” wrote A. Y. Jackson, a foundation member of 


what in 1919 became the Group of Seven, “that there was a 


rich field for landscape motifs, and we frankly abandoned all 
attempts at literal painting and treated our subjects with the 
freedom of the decorative designer.” In much the same way 
that artists from the Middle West began to discover a new 
_America, these men found in the harsh rocks, clear lakes, 


vivid atmosphere and brilliant foliage of the North not only 


wide scope for experiment in decorative pattern and pure 
color, but also tremendous enthusiasm for the Canadian scene. 
__ From 1919 to 1932 this enthusiasm bore fruit in a vigorous 
interest in environment, leading to experiments in design, 
linear rhythm and bright color. This produced a native art of 
_ great decorative vigor which was noted by critics at showings 
held in London and Paris during the middle twenties. But the 


' true Canadian scene is in the minds and emotions of Canadian 


artists, irrespective of the object of their feelings or thoughts; 
and the discoveries of the Group later began to degenerate 
into tedious mannerisms. It was at this point that Canadian 
painters began to realize two things which their cousins across 
the line had already noted: that, as far as subject matter is 
concerned, people are as interesting as landscape; that no 
amount of enthusiasm or novel subject matter can take the 
place of painterly qualities. 

During the last six years, emphasis has shifted from what is 
painted to how it is painted; and, elementary though that 
step may seem, it is surprising what a difference it has made 
to our art. The pioneer drive remains, but it has broadened 
enormously in scope, while mannerisms are rapidly being for- 
gotten in the excitement of experiment. Canadian painting 
has become at once more human and less arid. [t would be 
foolish to suggest that this transition is being achieved with 
the smooth confidence of those who know unmistakably which 
way their path lies, but any confusion evident is the purposive 
confusion of those seeking a new approach. 

The exhibition, “A Century of Canadian Art” which opens 
at the Tate Gallery in London on October 15 comes, there- 
fore, at a most opportune time. Nothing is likely to give the 
interested observer a clearer view, as nothing is likely to be of 
more benefit to the artist than a synoptic survey of the grad- 
ual development of this art. During the two months that the 
exhibition is on view, one may hope that artists will profit 
from an examination of the problems tackled and solved by 
their predecessors, and that the public will become better 
acquainted with a distinctive and vigorous North American 


regional art.—GRAHAM MC INNES. 


DAVID B. MILNE: ‘THE WATER TANK.’ AMONG THE CANADIAN PICTURES SENT TO THE TATE GALLERY 'S EXHIBIT, 
OPENING ON OCTOBER 15, GATHERED TOGETHER UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA 
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CLAUDE MONET: “‘COAL CARRIERS, ” OIL LENT BY DURAND-RUEL TO THE LABOR IN ART SHOW AT BALTIMORE 


LABOR IN ART 


ON LABOR DAY the Baltimore Museum opened an exhibition 
called “Labor in Art.” It was requested and sponsored by the 
Baltimore Federation of Labor. 

The exhibition was publicized as “inaugurating a new 
policy at the Museum,” and its news aspects received wide at- 
tention. It is the first result of a highly organized effort to 
bring the institution’s program in closer relation to the com- 
munity’s various interests. The President, Henry E. Treide, 
has established contact with committees representing indus- 
trial, educational, professional and other groups in Baltimore 
and holds regular meetings with their chairmen. The first re- 
quest for an exhibition came from the local labor organization. 
The municipal band played at the opening and speeches were 
made by the Mayor of Baltimore, the President of the Mu- 
seum, the President of the Maryland and District of Colum- 
bia Federation of Labor and the Director of the American 
Federation of Labor’s Education Bureau. 

Smoke cleared.away from ballyhoo and social theorizing 
and revealed a good collection of painting, sculpture and 
graphic art depicting the worker and his environment. Much 
care and thought went into its preparation, which took the 


museum staff several months. It was comprised mainly of the 
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work of contemporary American artists, with a few oils and 
sculptures of an earlier date. Prints and drawings of all 
countries, beginning with a fifteenth-century engraving by 
Martin Schongauer and extending to the present, greatly en- 
hanced the exhibition. 

Included were two French canvases of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The Metropolitan Museum lent The Woman With a Rake 
by Jean Francois Millet and Durand-Ruel, The Coal Carriers 
by Claude Monet. The latter is a striking composition, in sub- 
dued color tonalities with strong accents of light and shade. 

Among the agricultural scenes was The Reapers by Maurice 
Sterne, from the Phillips Memorial Gallery in Washington, a 
tranquil painting with a timeless quality. Joe Jones, the young 
St. Louis artist, was represented by Field Workers and Thresh- 
ing, canvases with warm color and a nice feeling for space. 
Another threshing method, primitive but still in use in the 
Southwest, was shown in John Sloan’s Threshing Floor, New 
Mexico, wherein goats trample the grain. Also included was 
Georgina Klitgaard’s smoothly painted Winter Wheat, a 
Pennsylvania Academy prize winner of five years ago. 

Somewhat unexpected inclusions were Chickens and Arizona 
Ranch by Waldo Peirce, since the holiday mood pervades 
them. Thomas Benton’s The Engineer’s Dream, a highly man- 


nered painting with a twist of wry humor, and George Bid- 


dle’s light-hearted trio of Negro Masons were lively additions. 
A murky painting by George Grosz, The Muckraker, did the 
artist less justice than his more familiar line compositions in 
the print division. 

Industrial scenes included Charles Sheeler’s immaculate 
and meticulously rendered River Rouge Plant, Edward Bruce’s 
well designed Industry and Preston Dickinson’s clear cut 
painting of the same title. Pittsburgh, a gray canvas of factory 
chimneys by Elsie Driggs made one fairly breathe the smoke 
and soot, while Frank Morgereth’s Steel showed once more 
that structural framework can successfully be transferred to 
an easel. 

Studies of workers in wide variety made up the main body 
of the exhibition. Here the staff must have been hard put to 
it to make selections from the great amount of contemporary 
material available. Among the younger artists, the work was 
distinguished for vitality or eloquence, but not for excellence 
of execution. Marion Ewald’s B-Unit Worker, for example, 


has a power of expression that triumphs over a lack of pro- 


pon, 


PRESTON DICKINSON: 
‘SINDUSTRY, OIL. IN 
THE LABOR IN ART EXHI- 
BITION AT THE BALTI- 
MORE MUSEUM OF ART. 
LENT BY THE WHITNEY 
MUSEUM OF AMERICAN 
ART, NEW YORK CITY 


ficiency. Before it Girl Sewing by Doris Lee pales in compari- 
son, for all its technical skill. In paintings by Mervin Jules 
and Doris Rosenthal the movement of the figures was so ex- 
pressive that one regretted they were not better drawn. 

Isaac, one of the three Soyer brothers, had several able 
characterizations, all very apt as to subject matter. Scrub- 
women was perhaps the most successful of the group, a well 
organized and effective composition. Also shown were Drillers 
by Abraham Harriton, with good color and design; Mechanic 
by Leonard Bahr, a graphic presentation of a large figure 
sprawled beneath an automobile; and Strike News by Minna 
Citron. 

Edward Hopper’s master craftsmanship was displayed once 
more in The Barber Shop, a large canvas with brilliant color, 
which dominated the room in which it was centered. Red 
Moore, the familiar and competent blacksmith portrait by 
Eugene Speicher, sat stolid and massive among its neighbors. 

Not the least interesting part of the exhibition was a group 


of sketches for murals loaned by the Treasury Department 
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Art Projects, which included a complete model showing the 
relation of Harold Weston’s designs to the room in which they 
were installed. Small bronzes of workers by Constantin 
Meunier, Mahonri Young, Max Kalish, Jo Davidson and 
others deserved more than passing attention, while the print 
section was worth a day’s visit in itself. 

The idea of a Labor in Art exhibition is not novel. A con- 
tinuing exhibition of this character, made up of a group of 
paintings with labor as subject matter and selected from the 
P.W.A.P. may be seen in the Department of Labor Building 
in Washington. The validity of the Baltimore Museum dis- 
play as an art exhibition does not, of course, depend on its 
subject matter but upon its quality as art. In assembling the 
material this self-evident fact was kept in mind. And if sub- 
ject matter, as such, does not run away with the exhibitions 
planned for the future they will enjoy equally deserved suc- 


cess.—_JANE WATSON. 


GREAT LAKES ARTISTS 


THE PATTERAN SOCIETY of Buffalo, an organization of 
local artists, invited the assistance of the Albright Art Gallery 


in arranging this exhibition. The artists felt that such a region- 


al show would not only be of value to the people of Buffalo, 


but that it would be of interest to museum visitors in the 
other cities of the section drawn upon. For this reason it was 
offered to all the museums cooperating in collecting the ma- 
terial to be shown. With the exception of but one city, Chi- 
cago, all others embraced the opportunity; with the result 
that this group of one hundred and sixty-five pictures will be 
hung for a month at a time in the art museums of Rochester, 
Toronto, Toledo, Cleveland, Detroit and Milwaukee after its 
first presentation in Buffalo. 

The pictures included in it have been variously chosen. In 
some cities such as Chicago and Buffalo an out-of-town jury, 
imported for activity in connection with the annual exhibition 
of local art, was utilized to pick representative oils and water 
colors. In other cities samples of the finest work of their re- 
gions were chosen by specially appointed local juries. In still 
others the museum made the selections. Though no uniform 
system could be followed, nevertheless every museum involved 
in the enterprise worked hard to achieve a representative 
selection, and it is to their generously given cooperation that 
we owe this opportunity to enjoy the first exhibition of select- 
ed paintings from the Great Lakes region. 

Stuart Chase has defined a region as “‘an area where nature 
acts in a roughly uniform manner.” According to that defini- 


tion the Great Lakes country is unquestionably a region all 


“ag 


’ ee 
FRANCIS CHAPIN S OIL, SUN IN SIDE STREET, ” IS ONE OF THE CHICAGO PICTURES IN THE EXHIBITION OF WORK BY ARTISTS OF THE 
GREAT LAKES REGION WHICH OPENS OCTOBER 29 AT ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, BUFFALO, LATER TO TRAVEL TO OTHER LAKE CITIES 
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“YELLOW FARM,” 


_ZOLTAN SEPESHY’S OIL, 


its own, as any traveling salesman would aver. However, a 


question at once arises as to whether paintings in oil and water 


color are the most revealing artifacts which could be chosen 
to indicate regional distinctions. , 

Rural handicrafts, even in the United States, have long 
since been recognized and enjoyed for their indigenous flavors. 
But paintings? There is, it has recently been obvious, a strong 
feeling that they likewise should reflect their makers’ native 
environment. Painters have been given to understand that 
the Mohawk valley is as worthy of their brush as is the Bar- 
bizon country. They have been exhorted to paint what they 
know, and to stay in their home towns instead of colonizing 
New York, Paris or Gloucester. Whether this preaching 


(which produced hosts of converts before you could say “J ack | 


Robinson’) will be historically looked upon as another ex- 
pression of the vigorous spirit of nationalism which in politics 
and economics is already ascendant is beside the point. What 
is not beside the point, however, is that though many of our 
artists are painting their fathers’ pastures it is ous our ony 


dwellers who buy the results. é 
ional painter may be painting 


“his region, he is not as yet painting for his region. And this it 
‘ , Hd seem is one of the major differences between the handi- 


:t white-collar artist, the painter. Last sum- 


a 


IS ONE OF THE PICTURES BY MICHIGAN ARTISTS IN THE GREAT LAKES EXHIBIT 


mer at the Jeu de Paume, Frenchmen found our “‘folk” artis- 


try, the resurrected work of journeymen painters and local 
landscapists, more memorable than productions by our slick- 
est professionals. Can it be, one is tempted to ask, that a Kan- 
san who paints to sell to the fashionable collectors in New 
York, or to a-museum in Boston, forfeits something of his 
power as a representative, as the voice of his own people? 
It is a question that a very militant and hopeful regionalist 
cannot fail to ponder. But like many questions of like impor- 
tance, it'may answer itself in the course of time, since it is 
conceivable that local desires may make themselves “more 
strongly felt and the appeal of the cosmopolitan centers will 
have less force. Already there are those, and more may follow, 
who find the atmosphere | of pMaeclipal too thin to fill 


Sd 


their lungs. . 


The name of Charles Burchfield of Buffalo comes first to 


many peoples’ minds when regional art is mentioned. But the 


attitude which Charles Burchfield has had towards his native 
heath is still, unfortunately, a rare one. He does not seem to 
have painted for his neighbors (and who can say if his work 


_ would not be even better if he had?) yet he has identified him- 


self with them to a degree that is far from usual. Indeed if 
we were to name but one virtue which has magnified his talent 
beyond average limits of effectiveness, we would only. find 

(Continued on page 610) 
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PHOTOS. COURTESY N. Y. WORLD’S FAIR, 1939 


Two winners and a runner-up. Left: George Harding’s mural design for the Hall of Legislation. Center: James O. Mahoney’s sketch for 
decoration of the Hall of the Judiciary. Right: Kindred McLeary’s design, depicting the evolution of the source of law, which will not 
be executed. The murals are to adorn the Federal Building at the New York World’s Fair. The competition has aroused bitter comment 


SURPRISING WORLD’S 


REPRODUCED ABOVE are three designs entered in the National 
Competition for two murals in the Hall of the Judiciary and 
the Hall of Legislation of the United States Building at the 
New York World’s Fair. Entrance to the building is through 
these halls which are over one hundred feet high. Visitors will 
raise their eyes in surprise. They will see opposite them a vast 
mural thirty-seven feet five and one-half inches wide by 
one hundred and five feet four inches high. 

The mural problem involved was extraordinarily difficult. 
Outstanding among the entrants who solved it successfully 
was George Harding, a mural painter of proved distinction. 
We are not surprised at the choice of his design for one of 
the murals. But the same jury also awarded a mural commis- 
sion to James Owen Mahoney, and this in spite of the fact 
that at least one other competing artist, Kindred McLeary, 
submitted a sound solution of the problem at hand. 

Mr. Mahoney, as painters will realize, is a pupil of Eugene 
Savage and a Fellow of the American Academy at Rome. Ap- 
parently he is given to easy designing. What with light-beams 
and clouds and flames, one can fill a lot of space. Visitors to 
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FAIR MURAL AWARDS 


the great Fair will ask how it happened that the same jury 
gave awards to George Harding and to James Owen Mahoney. 
If the jury enjoyed Mahoney how could it enjoy Harding? 
If it recognized Harding’s obvious intelligence, how could it 
ignore the obvious intelligence of McLeary? We certainly do 
not believe that Messrs. Marsh, Kroll or Bruce, to mention 
a few jury names, voted for Mahoney’s design. 

In the Harding and McLeary murals the elements in the 
design farthest removed from the eye of the spectator are 
largest. Going down from the top of the mural which is well 
over one hundred feet away from the spectator, toward the 
bottom, the elements become smaller as they approach the 
level of the observer’s eye. The logic of scale is understood 
and maintained. What about Mr. Mahoney’s scale? Isn’t it 
merely size that he has achieved? Certainly for the upper two- 
thirds of the mural the forms are equally large, and, if it 
would not be too unkind to say so, equally blown up. Below 
the main figure Mr. Mahoney has a figure of Justice (yes, she 
carries a sword). She seems to be leaning on Gibraltar, but it 


may be the Palisades she has chosen for a resting spot. 


ACTIVIT 


Mellon Curator Appointed 

EVER SINCE the National Gallery became a certainty, indeed 
long before, soft shoes that made no sound moved hither and 
yon. Some of them were worn by actual museum men, others 
by those who hoped through some miracle to spend a dignified 
old age in the imposing curator’s office of the late John Rus- 
sell Pope’s rising National Gallery. Mr. Mellon’s bounty not 
only made potential curator hearts beat, even when the po- 
tentiality was entirely self-made; it spread a million rumors 
and we could make an interesting experiment in indiscretion 
by printing a list of the men whose names have been whis- 
pered to us as “already appointed.” 

Mr. John Walker, who has actually been appointed, was 
not among them. As museum curators go, Mr. Walker is a 
young man. He was born in Pittsburgh, December 24, 1906. 
His record indicates that he is also brilliant. In any case he 
graduated from Harvard, summa cum laude in Fine Arts, in 
1930. In his sophomore year he helped organize the Harvard 
Gallery of Contemporary Art. In his senior year he represent- 
ed Harvard in an examination given annually by the College 
Art Association. He won this competition for Harvard, as it 
were, and a gold medal and a thousand dollars for himself. 
Needless to say, Mr. Walker was duly elected to the Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Upon graduation the new curator went to Florence and 
there he spent “two or three years as an associate of Bernard 
Berenson.” Mr. Walker then returned to Cambridge and took 
a post-graduate course in political science and government, 
This seems to us a wise course which we would recommend to 
a number of experts whom we shall not name. 

At the present time Mr. Walker is Associate Director of the 
American Academy in Rome. He is collaborating with Pro- 
fessor Arthur Pope of Harvard on a History of Art. . 

From this information we gather that the National Gallery 
has been exceptionally fortunate and wise in the selection of 


its director. 


Mies van der Rohe to Teach in Chicago 

‘AMERICA CANNOT import a culture but must acquire it through 
the harmonious unfolding of its own powers and possibilities. 
. . . It would serve no purpose to add another educational 
method to those already in existence unless, while providing 
as a matter of course, the necessary professional training, it 
were to lead without fail to a clear and unequivocal spiritual 
orientation.” 

These are the words of Mies van der Rohe, renowned Ger- 
man architect, who recently returned from Europe to assume 
his new duties as Director of the School of Architecture of the 
Armour Institute of Technology in Chicago. News of his ap- 
pointment came less than a year after the founding of the 
Chicago Bauhaus, and eight years after he first headed the 
original Bauhaus, which fell under the Nazi axe in 1933. 

Mies van der Rohe was born in Aix-la-Chapelle in 1886. 
Members of his family were stone masons for generations. In 
Berlin he became associated with Peter Behrens, whom he 
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represented during the construction of the German Embassy 
in Leningrad. In Behrens’ office he worked with Le Corbusier, 
the French architect, and Walter Gropius, who was subsequent- 
ly to become the founder of the Bauhaus, and is now Professor 
of Architecture at Harvard University. In 1927 Mies van der 
Rohe directed the famous housing demonstration at the ex- 
position in Stuttgart, and in 1929 was architect for the Ger- 
man exhibition in the World’s Fair at Barcelona. He is noted 
for his designs for private residences, comparatively small in 
number, but outstanding in the field of contemporary archi- 
tecture. 

Mies van der Rohe’s position as a creative and distinguished 
architect is so imposing that his words quoted above have all 
the more significance. He is sensitive enough to realize that 
architecture like other arts is not developed by the imitators 
of even such leaders as himself. That is one of his great values, 
just as one of the great problems of America today is to rise 
above the temptation to benefit from our own good fortune 
in having a Mies van der Rohe among us by the barren and 


easy road of imitation. 


Maurice and Charles Prendergast 

THE RETROSPECTIVE exhibition of the work of the late Maurice 
and his brother Charles Prendergast opened on September 24 
at the Addison Gallery of American Art, Andover, Massa- 
chusetts. It remains through November 6. 

Organized at the suggestion of Van Wyck Brooks, whose 
“Anecdotes of Maurice Prendergast” we reprint on page 564 
of this issue, with the assistance of Charles Prendergast, the 
exhibition gives New England its first extended opportunity 
to revise the opinion it held of Maurice, when he worked in 
Boston years ago. At that time New England completely 
ignored him. It much preferred its “near Vermeers.” 

A preview of the galleries in process of hanging indicated 
the scope of the exhibition. One generously proportioned 
room is hung with Maurice Prendergast’s water colors, from 
the early ones, which are among the best things he ever did, 
to those done shortly after the Great War. In other rooms are 
oils by Maurice, including his gay improvisations, and decora- 


tive panels by Charles Prendergast. 


Honors for “The River” 
*“THE RIVER,” the film story of the Mississippi produced by Pare 
Lorentz for the United States Government, has been awarded 
first prize in the documentary classification at the Interna- 
tional Cinema Exposition held this summer in Venice, Italy. 
This is the first time that a government-sponsored American 
film has received international recognition, which is not sur- 
prising considering the comparative youth of the documen- 
tary film in the United States. To date foreign governments 
have employed this method of presentation to a far greater 
extent. 

Scenes from The River, with captions quoting Pare Lor- 
entz’s poetic narration, appeared in the December, 1937, 


issue of the Magazine. 
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Archaic Greek Head for Kansas City 
CITIZENS OF Kansas City are apt to take the announcement 
of the latest acquisition of the William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 


lery more quietly than did their neighbors in St. Louis when 
they heard about the Egyptian cat at the City Art Museum. 
No municipal funds are involved in this case. The collection 
has been formed from a sum left by Mr. Nelson, with the stip- 
ulation that no contemporary work should be purchased. 

Paul Gardner, the Director, announces the acquisition of 
an Archaic Greek Head. It is of white Island marble and just 
under life size. Mr. Gardner comments as follows: 

“The exact provenance is not known but it is believed to 
have come from Attica and we are dating it in the last decade 
of the sixth century B.C., as it seems to be contemporary 
with some of the Acropolis Maidens and to stand between the 


several kouroi in the Athens National Museum of the third 
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Archaic Greek Head, VI century 
B.C. Recently acquired by the 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art, Kansas City, Missouri 


quarter of the sixth century and the kouros from Boeotia 
(No. 20) in the same collection. The photographs cannot be- 
gin to do justice to the sensitiveness of the modelling of this 
Head.” 

Purchased from Dr. Jacob Hirsch, this is the first archaic 


sculpture to enter the permanent collection of the Gallery. 


Mass und Wert 
AGNES E. MEYER’S translation of Thomas Mann’s introduction 
to the second year of Mass und Wert, from which we quote, 
appeared in the Washington Post for September 18. Mass und 
Wert is published in Zurich in defense of the spirit of free Ger- 
man culture. No one could read it without being stirred by 
Mann’s invincible sincerity. He writes as follows: 

|. . we are determined to realize quality and character. 


This is the idea of culture.”’ Discussing culture further, he says: 


| Rear view of the head shown on 
| the opposite page. A recent acqui- 
| sition of the Nelson Gallery 


‘But the question is not one of the ‘Muses’ and of beauty 
as external ornament, or even as the festive exaltation of life, 
nor yet of delicate pleasures over which it would be puerile to 
weep when the world is hard beset and more serious necessi- 
ties are the order of the day. Culture is not play and luxury, 
and he who clings to it, who is concerned about it, is not a 
faint hearted esthete. Culture is a most serious matter for it 
is the effort, projected in time primarily as belief in progress, 
but actually a timeless effort to bring mankind closer to a 


realization of its ideas, an effort to humanize humanity.” 


Frank Lloyd Wright at Williamsburg 

THE ARCHITECTURAL work of Frank Lloyd Wright will be ex- 
tensively displayed in an exhibition which will open at the 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia, on 
October 14. Included will be photographs from the collection 


of the Department of Fine Arts of the College, the Museum 


of Modern Art, together with models of the buildings for 
Broadacre City. The architect’s development will be illus- 
trated from his earliest residences in Oak Park, Illinois, to his 
latest important buildings. Also included will be work by 
other architects at corresponding periods. 

In conjunction with the exhibition, Mr. Wright will speak 


at the College on October 24. 


Whitney to Hold Glackens Memorial 

AN EXHIBITION entitled West of the Mississippi will open at 
the Whitney Museum of American Art on October 11. No- 
vember will be devoted to the Museum’s 1938 Annual, while 
in December, the Museum will pay honor to William Glackens 
by holding a comprehensive exhibition of his work. A com- 


mittee of three painters, all close friends of Glackens and fa- 
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miliar with his work for many years, will select the exhibition 


which will occupy all of the galleries of the Museum. This 
committee consists of Guy Péne du Bois, Leon Kroll and 
Eugene Speicher. 

Mrs. Juliana Force, Director of the Museum, has long been 
an admirer of Glackens’ work and is planning to make the 
exhibition outstanding. With the committee she has organized, 


the best Glackens exhibition ever assembled is assured. 


Artists in Every State Eligible 
THE CURRENT Bulletin of the Section of Painting and Sculp- 
ture announces fifteen competitions, two for sculpture and 
thirteen for murals. Artists “resident of or attached to” every 
state in the Union, Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands, are 
eligible to enter at least one of these. 

Although limited in-number the sculpture contests are 
much the best paid. One is for two sculptures in the Salina, 
Kansas post office. For these the Treasury will pay $7,000. 


Citizen sculptors may compete if residents of Arizona, Ar- 
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Yasuo Kuniyoshi: “Café,” oil. 
Lent by the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, New York, to the 
first exhibition of the season at the 
Washington Gallery of the Museum 
of Modern Art, in November 


kansas, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah or Wyoming. 

The other sculpture competition is for the Evanston, Ihi- 
nois post office. It includes two sculptures and is open to citi- 
zen artists living in any state east of the Mississippi River. 
Payment $8,000. 

One of the thirteen mural competitions is limited to artists 
of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. The others are scat- 
tered through the states and range in price from $675 to $2,600. 

Artists who are interested are advised to write to the Sec- 
tion of Painting and Sculpture, Treasury Department, Pro- 
curement Division, Washington, D. C., for a copy of the free 
Bulletin. This lists the appointments, about forty in all, for 
which the artists make themselves available if they enter 
distinguished designs in the competitions. Altogether these 
will bring murals and sculpture to some fifty-four different 
communities. This is the largest series of competitions that 
the Section of Painting and Sculpture has initiated, at one 


time, in its four years of activity. 


New Work by Carl Milles 


CARL MILLES is now at work in his studio at Cranbrook, Michi- 
gan, on a sculptured mural in polychrome wood which will be 
installed in the lobby of the Time and Life Building in Rocke- 
feller Center some time in 1939. It will occupy a curving wall 
area of approximately fifteen by fifty feet, and will represent 
“Forest Life,” a theme that should offer pleasant contrast 
to its surroundings. 

The only other major work by Milles executed in poly- 
chrome wood is his statue of King Gustavus Vasa in the 


entrance hall of the Northern Museum in Stockholm. 


Carnegie International 


THE CARNEGIE International exhibition will open in Pitts- 
burgh on October 13 and continue through December 4. The 
jurors this year are Othon Friesz, the French painter who has 
regularly exhibited at the International; Sidney Lee, repre- 
senting Great Britain; and two Americans, John Carroll of 
Detroit, and Charles Hopkinson of Boston. This is a typical 
Carnegie International jury, in which the effort so often has 
been to make extremes meet. 

At a luncheon given by Mr. Saint Gaudens at the Cen- 
tury Club in New York, a letter was read from the Secretary 
of the Royal Academy suggesting once more the idea of an 
American exhibition in Burlington House. 

The International awards, always a source of violent in- 
terest amongst the artists, will be announced as usual on the 
opening night. A review of the exhibition by Forbes Watson 


will appear in the November issue of the Magazine. 


Louis M. Eilshemius: “The Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” another picture 
lent by the Whitney Museum to 
the season’s first exhibition at 
the Washington Gallery of the 
Museum of Modern Art, to open 
in the early part of November 


Pre-digestion and Illusion 


WHAT Is so nice about art today is the aid that all the willing 
hands hold out indiscriminately to those who wish to see art 
for themselves, and those who do not wish to see it at all. 
There is, for example, that splendid new profession, already 
becoming over-crowded, known as labelling. This new pro- 
fession gives to the mills of learning an opportunity to occupy 
large numbers of boys and girls for whom otherwise there 
might be nothing to do. Of course, if one does not like to en- 
joy a painting or a piece of sculpture through the natural pro- 
cesses of the eye, and if one prefers second-hand opinions, the 
label is of great assistance. Without even looking at the pic- 
ture, provided, of course, that one knows how to read, one is 
provided, on a neat little label, with a digest of the sources, 
the derivations, the resemblances, the fundamental qualities, 
of the work of art thus duly pigeon-holed. The next step will 
be, of course, to do this noble work in Braille. In that way 
visitors will be able to rest their eyes by not even opening 
them, and go away from exhibitions fully informed. 

The profession of labelling always occupies room next door 
to the profession of classification. This profession teaches us 
just where to place every work of art, big or little. If it is sur- 
realist, or naturalist, or this or that or t’other, the profession 
of classification has the good work all pre-digested for you. 


The latest exhibit in this noble activity of the orderly mind 


comes to us, like the plan for $30-every-Thursday, from Cali- 
fornia. This very month, from October 2 to October 30, the 
Oakland Art Gallery will hold its Sixth Annual Exhibition of 


watercolors, pastels, drawings and prints. Let no visitor think 
(Continued on page 606) 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 


In the American Tradition 
Charles Sheeler. Artist in the American Tradition. By Constance Rourke. 

Harcourt Brace & Company. New York, 1938. Price $3.00. 

Artist in the American Tradition is the subtitle chosen by Con- 
stance Rourke for her biography of Charles Sheeler. Anyone 
who knows Sheeler’s work can recognize its Americanness. 
To realize it one has only to pose the question: what else could 
it be? To'trace the qualities that make his work American and 
its relationship to other manifestations of the American spirit 
is the task which the author has set for herself. On her insight 
in doing this depends the success of the book. 

It is no trivial attempt. Neither was her Audubon nor her 
American Humor. The author is quite as much the master of 
her craft, writing, as Sheeler is the master of his crafts, pho- 
tography and painting. If Miss Rourke’s enthusiasm for her 
subject leads her at times into the biographer’s temptation to 
over praise, one should not quarrel with her too much on that 
head. At the outset she acknowledges her indebtedness to 
Sheeler and her estimate of his art is that of an author in per- 
fect accord with her hero. For her Sheeler can do no wrong so 
that her admiration is a touch boundless. But that is by no 
means the end of the story. 

Admiration is implicit in undertaking such a book. Without 
it no author would impose upon himself so exacting a labor. 
In the analysis of separate paintings the labor becomes plod- 
ding at times. It is a difficult feat to analyze one picture after 
another without occasionally becoming boring, for if the ob- 
server of painting does not receive the artist’s intended har- 
mony through the eye explanations are rarely enlightening. 

Sheeler began his studies at The School of Industrial Art in 
Philadelphia. While this phase of art did not long claim his 
devotion it is possible that the manual precision required in 
industrial art may be reflected in the meticulous workmanship 
that has characterized everything Sheeler has done. But the 
painting of pictures was the aim he had at heart. He soon left 
the field of industrial art to enroll as a student of painting in 
William M. Chase’s class. 


It would be hard _to imagine two artist personalities farther 


; 
| 
| 


Charles Sheeler: “Bucks County Barn,” oil, 1923 
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removed from each other than Chase and Sheeler, but to em- 
phasize the fact that Chase was an unsympathetic influence 
for Sheeler it was not necessary for the author to do the fa- 
mous teacher so much less than justice. Chase was certainly 
far from being a great artist, but he recognized the great and 
knew why they were great. Although his last living admirers 
would not claim structure as an outstanding quality in his 
work, Chase knew the importance to the painter of visual 
surfaces as significant of underlying structure. Miss Rourke’s 
understanding of the wide world of painting is far too limited 
to justify the tone of sarcastic patronage which she adopts 
toward Chase. Here as elsewhere her esthetic opinions echo 
her lack of painting intimacy. Of her history she is much more 
certain. To come back to Sheeler, it is obvious that Chase was 
not the right teacher for him. 

Sheeler’s work as a student included two journeys to Europe 
which for him, as for other American students, must have 
been packed with experience. However, it was not until he 
had left classwork behind him and had gone to Paris (about 
1909) with Morton Schamberg, for whom he had the deepest 
admiration, that he “discovered the modern movement, with 
its assertion of subjective mental attitude and its emphasis 
on design.” These ideas, then seething throughout the world 
of the younger liberals, went home to where Sheeler lived as 
Chase’s sense of “painter quality” never could have. For 
“painter quality” as it used to be called, was not only out- 
side the aims and talent of Sheeler; it was one of the ideas 
which were entirely antipathetic to the entire advance guard 
of which Sheeler was never a leader but always a devoted 
member. 

Cézanne’s influence entered in, though it is hard to take 
seriously Miss Rourke’s solemn statement that a reproduction 
of one of Sheeler’s paintings was mistaken for a Cézanne by 
an “expert student.” Like so many of the more adventurous 
artists of the time, Sheeler made his essays in ‘“‘cubism” and 
some of his work at this period is not without the affectations 
of the new convert. Cubism, however, was hardly a natural 
form for Sheeler’s native gift to take, though it was natural 
enough, considering all the other experimenters abroad at 
that time, that he too should have experimented with it. It did 
help to define his ideas and the organization in his composi- 
tions gradually becomes clearer and more explicit. 

The great art event of the day in America, the famous 
“Armory Show,” served to range Sheeler, like so many others, 
irrevocably on the side of the “new painting.”” What endless 
impassioned discussions raged through the studios and what 
a lot of water has flowed under the bridge since those days! 

But what about the American Tradition of which Sheeler 
is supposed to be an exponent? The effort to trace it, as di- 
vorced from the French art on which so much American art 
was formed, seems a bit forced. A sort of wistful nostalgia for 
a hypothetical pure American art, haunts our author. I sus- 
pect she imagines a volume of it that does not exist. She shares 
with Sheeler a kind of vague worship of the “purity” of the 

(Continued on page 608) 
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A CHINESE GUARDIAN FIGURE 


(Continued from page 575) 


addition, scarves and other jewelry, perhaps to befit his rank 
as attendant of the Great Buddha, perhaps for the more prac- 
tical reason of relieving his tremendous size. 

The dvarapala at Lung Men measures more than twenty 
feet in height and was hewn from a background of hard, 
striated limestone by the sharp strokes of the stone-cutter’s 
chisels. The Fogg Museum figure, less than two feet high, was 
made by the more sensitive modelling process. Considering 
these extreme differences in proportions and technic, the stat- 
ues are strikingly similar, as is clearly shown by comparing 
photographs of the two similarly reduced in Figures | and 2. 
In this way the monumental qualities of the smaller dvara- 
pala seem even intensified. But regardless of size, each fulfills 
his function as a symbol of protective power. Whatever the 
smaller one lacks in stature is more than compensated for by 
his intense and repellent grimace. The colossal proportions 
and the costume of the Lung Men figure, on the other hand, 
are sufficient in themselves to suggest his purpose, without 
further emphasis on face or gesture. In all essentials, the two 
guardians are so closely parallel that I believe the dated Lung 
Men example (672—676 A.D.) may justly serve as a basis for 
approximating the date of the figure at the Fogg Museum. 


Thus we may call it Chinese of about the eighth century. 


Further support of this eighth-century attribution is found 
in a pair of wooden guardians whose heads show a closer re- 
semblance to that of our figure than any we have already men- 
tioned (figs. 4 and 5). These figures came to the Musée Guimet 
from the Tun Huang Cave Chapels in westernmost China and 
date from the eighth to ninth centuries. The faces, with their 
staring eyes, heavy jowls and protruding lower lips, show the 
strongest similarity to that of the guardian at the Fogg Mu- 
suem. This same combination of heavy features appears again 
in a small stone Vajrapani of this same period, which is now 
in the Freer Gallery of Art in Washington. 

These facts and comparisons may be sufficient to indicate 
the use of this type of figure in China of the eighth and ninth 
centuries, and to place the Fogg Museum guardian within 


that group. 


NOTES 


1 Collection of Charles B. Hoyt, Cambridge, Mass. 

2 Grinwedel, A., Buddhist Art in India, London, 1901, p. 46. 

3 Journal Asiatique, 1923, tome CCII, No. 2, Les Statues en “Laque 
Seche” dans P'ancien Chinois. 

4 Japanese Temples and Their Treasures, Tokyo, 1910, (vol. 1), p. 88. 
5 Technical examination of the figure at the Fogg Museum by Mr. J- 
Rutherford Gettens proves that the fibres of the base fabric and the lac- 
quer juice are so firmly united that even chemical methods fail to sepa- 
rate them. 


ART AND WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


(Continued from page 563) 


see a play about them? The same fact holds true of other arts 
as well. The music of Wagner and Beethoven excites us with 
emotional conflict. Castles and fortresses are exciting as archi- 
tecture. Swords and armor fascinate the children in museums. 
But the instruments of world citizenship are humdrum desks 
and conference tables, statistical reports and tariff agreements. 

Peace is not only prosaic, but often inglorious. We thrill to 
the memory of some great soldier who died with all his men, 
rather than surrender an inch to the enemy. But peaceful 
cooperation is one long succession of compromises, partial 
surrenders of each national interest in order that an open 
break may be averted. Where are the epics and the monu- 
ments to patient diplomats and foreign secretaries, who avert- 
ed wars by months of tedious negotiation over economic 
details? Many received, not thanks at home, but insults, for 
the ignoble concessions which they chose to make in the inter- 
ests of peace. The same is true of social strife between upper 
and lower classes. We have praise, too often, for the leader 
who incites our side to force; and stones for the one who pro- 
poses reasonable compromise. 

It is hard, then, for art to add glamour and emotional appeal 
to so dull a theme as world citizenship. Shall we give up the 
task, leaving all the glamour on the side of war and selfish 


nationalism? It seems to me that artists are accomplishing, 
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in our own time and country, a task which is in some ways 
even harder. I am not thinking now of the fine arts; of the 
exalted painting and sculpture which fill our galleries. [ am 
thinking of something much more humble and mercenary. 
This is what we call advertising and commercial art. We are 
too close to this development to see its full social significance. 
We rightly condemn a good deal of it for blatant insincerity 
and cheap sensationalism. But there is one thing to be said for 
it. The advertising artist sets out, in response to commercial 
inducements, to add visual and emotional appeal to any arti- 
cle, any service, which his patron has to sell. He achieves 
daily miracles, in our newspapers and weekly magazines, of 
throwing some esthetic glamour on prosaic tools and industrial ° 
products; on articles of medicine and personal hygiene, which 
one would say could not possibly be so presented. This is the 
work of everyday artists, in the service of our competitive 
system of salesmanship. 

One hundred years ago Auguste Comte, founder of sociology 
and truly world-minded philosopher, called for art to enter 
the service of humanity. As a psychologist, he recognized the 
tedious, even repellent nature of the tasks ahead on the road 
to social cooperation. He called for art to outgrow its primi- 
tive delight in violence and superstition; to ennoble and emo- 


tionalize the new ideal of humanity in poetry, music, visible 


form and ceremony. His hopes have not yet come true. Art is 
a mighty instrument of social control, which we leave too 
often in the hands of selfish people with a war to stir up, ora 
piece of shoddy merchandise to sell. When shall we, as an 
organized people, put it seriously to work in the service of 
better aims? 

Let us be more specific. Why have the League of Nations 
at Geneva, and the old palace of peace at The Hague, made 
so little hold upon the world’s imagination? May it not be, in 
part, because they have been so lacking in the kind of appeal 
which art can give? Their meetings have, until recently, been 
housed in tiresome architecture, a weak imitation of older 
styles. (The new League of Nations Building, with its grandi- 
ose murals by Sert, was a belated and not wholly successful 
attempt to correct this fault. It was completed only when the 
League itself had begun its present decline in world influence.) 

The activities of the League have been devoted largely to 
very worthy but very dull discussions of political and eco- 
nomic matters, to endless bickering and committee reports. 
There is no brilliant life around them, nothing remarkable for 
the traveler to see, or those at home to read about. Mean- 
while the national capitals of Europe and Asia glow with life, 
with gay restaurants and music, with operas, theatres, and 
art museums, with athletic tournaments and sports. We take 
pleasure in visiting and revisiting them. The glamour of all the 
arts is cast, as a result, upon centers of nationalism. 

World fairs and expositions are international centers of art 
and pleasure. But they are temporary, and housed in national 
cities. Five years from now, or fifty, the noise of cannon may 
subside for a time, and the hopes of the world may turn again 
to the League of Nations or some new substitute for it. Why 
should not world-minded citizens attempt to raise it, by the 
means of art, into a center of beauty and enjoyment, to which 
all men’s thoughts can turn with pride? I have in mind a city 
which should be a true international capital of civilized cul- 
ture, a permanent world’s fair as well as a business office. It 
could be the property of an international organization, to 
which all nations contributed their best in friendly rivalry. It 
could have its great museums, of old and modern art and 
craftsmanship; its libraries, its palaces and pleasure gardens, 
surpassing in magnificence the forts and palaces of other days. 
It could be a center for international musical and dramatic 
performances, for scientific exhibits, for Olympic sports and 
all other civilized enjoyments. Any nation could contribute 
to these, without first committing itself to fight or sacrifice 
economic interests in defense of a world state. Such a city of 
the future, I believe, will be a tangible foundation for world 
citizenship, an emotional bond between nations, and a potent 


symbol of their common cultural heritage. 
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ANECDOTES OF MAURICE PRENDERGAST 


(Continued from page 569) 


beautiful.”” He often painted on the Common, for he liked 
parks and the scenes of holiday-making, ponds and flashing 
fountains and paths chequered with sunlight and flickering 
leaves. On the backs of some of his Boston sketches, he jotted 
down remarks,—for instance, he wrote these in 1905: 

“‘She’s not got a beautiful face from an artist’s point of view— 
that is, a stimulating face, but she has a splendid figure and 
mahogany colored hair. She comes to the studio and poses 
one evening a week when I make pencil drawings of her and 
I take her out on Saturday and Sunday afternoons.” 

“Very blue this afternoon. I suppose it comes from abstain- 
ing from the customary afternoon cup of coffee. You must 
make yourself a strong man. You are.on the threshold as an 
artist. Be firm and determined.” 

**Accustom yourself to master things which you seem to 
despair of.” 

“The love you liberate in your work is the only love you 
keep.” 

**There is nothing like the good old red wine for making the 
blood run.” 

After 1901, he made occasional trips to New York, and in 
1914 he and his brother moved there. They settled on the top 
floor at 50 Washington Square. The Prendergasts had had a 
stroke of luck. Several years before, Thomas W. Lawson, the 
financier, had ordered some of Charles’s frames, one to sur- 
round a picture, four or five yards long, that represented Mr, 


Lawson’s dogs. This had enabled the brothers to move from 


Winchester into Boston, where they had taken a studio in 
Mount Vernon Street. It was another order for eighteen 
frames that enabled them to go to New York. There Prender- 
gast became one of the well-known “Eight,” with Sloan, 
Henri, Luks, Ernest Lawson, Glackens, Shinn and Arthur B. 
Davies. 

Every day, until he grew too feeble,—he died in 1924,—he 
took his daily stroll through Washington Square. Then he 
climbed upstairs again and picked up his brushes and lost 
himself in his work. He had grown very deaf, so deaf that he 
could not hear the knock on the door when Charles was out 
and people came to see him. So his friends took to thrusting 
a newspaper under the door, which they rattled back and 
forth till he saw it. Prendergast did not greatly regret his 
deafness. He said he was glad to find that people did not 
shout the disagreeable things they had to say. Besides, he was 
never too deaf to hear good news from the art-world. When 
he was told that some young painter had received a deserved 
recognition, he would always say, “Well, there’s still hope 
for the country.” 

When short skirts came into fashion, after he had settled 
in New York, he spoke of the beautiful movement that women 
had made when, at a street-corner, they turned round to lift 
up their skirts before they scurried across the street. ““That’s 
a lost art,”’ he said. It was one of the scenes he had always 
loved to paint ever since the days when, as a boy, he had 
sketched the dresses in the shop in Boston. 


TOM CRAIG’S WATER COLORS 


(Continued from page 578) 


work has taken on new directions. He is now painting much 
more in oil than in water color, tackling the problems of por- 
traiture, figure painting and still life that previously had held 
little or no interest for him. The first fruits of this new phase 
have not been singularly encouraging. Naturally the artist is 
not yet able to bring over into the new medium the mastery 
over materials previously won in the old, and some of the 
results are therefore mere student work. Craig seems to realize 
this as well as anybody, but he persists, as he puts it, in “fum- 
bling after my own solutions.” He is making his first extensive 
eastern trip this fall to take a look at the old masters in the 
metropolitan centers, in the hope that that experience will 
help him find some of the solutions he is after. No doubt he 
will eventually return to the landscape, although not neces- 
sarily to so exclusive a concern with this one type of subject 
as in the past, and no doubt his entire point of view will be 
enriched and matured by his present researches. 

“‘A landscape is not so much a place as a moment of time in 
a place,” says Craig, a statement that gives a clue to the sen- 


sitivity of his style. He is not out to register monumental 
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essentials, but the fugitive moment of light, the particular 
feeling of the particular mood at a particular second in eter- 
nity. He is especially drawn to the California coast and the 
multitudinous changes that constantly flicker over it with 
sun and mist and wind. 

“IT am not interested in building form with color,” he says, 
“or in any special variation of the Cézanne formula. I try to 
find the means suitable to the subject at hand, aiming to make 
pictures you think or feel into rather than pictures you walk 
into. The all important element, above the tensions of lines 
and the constructions of mass and form, is the mystery of - 
things seen and experienced.” 

Craig is fond of the maxim “Haze lends a magical aspect to 
a feeling of immensity,” and his use of fog and mist effects is 
most characteristic. Characteristic not only of Craig, how- 
ever, but of many Western landscape painters, and there is an 
article or a book to be written on the striking correspondences 
between much of the art of the American Far West and that of 
China and Japan. Craig however denies having followed any — 
Oriental model, as do others who reveal the same tendency. 


Perhaps the correspondence is more in the subject matter 
than in the treatment; Japan and California may be consider- 
ably closer than the atlas would indicate. 

At all events one must go to the Chinese and Japanese for 
any parallel to Tom Craig’s exquisite feeling for landscape, 
his delicately precise sense of significant detail, and his gift 
for the rendition of nature in rich, poetic aspects. If, like some 
anonymous Fleming of the old days, he had to be given a 
name from the character of his work, one might call him, a 
trifle like Hiroshige, “The Master of Mist and Water.” He 
makes beauty with the sweep of a fogbank over a hill by the 
sea. Space opens before you in anything he does, and that 
space is illumined with a calm deep gleam of color that strikes 


an individual note in American art. 


PEPPINO MANGRAVITE 


(Continued from page 585) 


objects are composed around an oval. The preparation of the 
picture comes after the idea is organized from various exper- 
iences. He does not paint posed or self-conscious people. His 
is an explorative point of view in which he builds from the 
genuine things he loves in the American people. He says that 
the American people have a slogan of a style for living which 
he admires very much: “Keeping up with the Joneses.” This 
slogan, of course, is the final conclusion of the Horatio Alger 
complex. 

After having expressed the mood and temperament of his 
characters in sketches, the design of a picture is organized in 
gouache. He works until he achieves what he feels is the de- 
sired mellow quality throughout; then he mixes large lumps 
of oil color in every tint and tone to the accuracies of the 
gouache. The painting of the final picture in oil is very swift 
because, as Mangravite explained, “Instead of surrounding 
myself with all the subjects in my painting, I surround my- 
self with the sketches, ideas and colors which have occurred 
upon the scene of the event. At the end of the day, there is 
either success or failure; if failure, I start out all over again, 
reluctant to lose the impetus of an idea.” His temperament 
demands this way of working. 

Mangravite feels that he desires to strike a human note 
rather than a purely humanistic one. He is definitely bound 
to his family, friends and even incidental people. This bind 
is terriffic, and often he becomes a slave to it. Curiously 
enough, he says, “It happens to be a slavery I prefer, because 
it is more tangible than a slavery of fugitive moods and un- 
controllable passions.” 

Peppino Mangravite came to America in his youth. From 
the first, he admired the American sense of humor and its 
gathering conviviality, even though it is sometimes forced 
under tragic circumstances. He feels that the American never 
destroys humor and expectation within himself as Europeans 
are apt to do. Independent of propaganda, his life is filled with 
versatile experience. This painter has worked with and known 
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all kinds of people, farmers and workers, and he has named 
some of them “the sons and daughters of the gentry.” He has 
taught in schools where every class of life is represented, and 
his recent experiences of teaching at the Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center has been an affair of tremendous expendi- 
ture of personal energy, with a definitely creative influence 
upon the students and his friends. His quality of energy and 
warmth has made itself felt throughout other cities and towns 
of Colorado. 

In each instance, Mangravite communicates vitality and 
an intense passionate regard for every subject, whether the 
subject be placed within a frame of a picture or be another 
person who leans across the table deeply wound in conversa- 


tion with the man and the artist. 


ACTIVITY 


(Continued from page 599) 


that he will be permitted to make an error in his choice of 
cubbyholes. For what Oakland does, Oakland does thorough- 
ly. This is not a mere one-juried exhibition. It has three juries. 
The first is labelled ‘‘Conservative, 
mediate,” the third “Radical.” 


99 


the second ‘“‘Inter- 


Capsule for Posterity 


“IT HAS BEEN an enormous task. The Westinghouse Time 
Capsule Committee has undertaken it with a deep sense of 
responsibility. For no group of people in the world today is 
capable confidently of making a selection that will truly repre- 
sent our vast and complex civilization.” 

With these modest sentiments the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company interred its history of 1938-39 
fifty feet beneath the Flushing Meadows. Five millennia hence, 
if nothing goes amiss, human creatures of some kind may dig 
up these last remains of our tremendous, teetering civiliza- 
tion. However, given a few more tidal waves and unprece- 
dented tropical storms, Flushing Meadows may have become 
part of the ocean bottom and all today’s self-conscious soul 
searching will have gone for nought. 

It is not kind to jest so soon after the burial. Westinghouse 
engineers have worked hard to preserve these relics for pos- 
terity. Copper alloy, pyrex glass, inert gas will doubtless turn 
the trick. 

Of three hundred and five items in the Micro-File, they tell 
us, fifty-three deal with the arts. The subject is opened with 
Hendrik van Loon’s undependable compilation, The Arts, 
and followed by reproductions of Guernica by Picasso, Ameri- 
can Landscape by Charles Sheeler, Summer Wind by Alexan- 
der Brook, Promenade by Charles Burchfield, Lower Manhat- 
tan by John Marin, Persistence of Memory by Salvador Dali, 
Daughters of Revolution by Grant Wood, Composition in Black, 
White and Red by Piet Mondrian, Dr. Meyer Hermann by 
Otto Dix and Orozco’s Dartmouth frescoes complete. 


Our startled descendants will judge our music from the 
scores of Flat Foot Floogee, The Stars and Stripes Forever and 
Sibelius’s Finlandia. They will see photographs of Toscanini 
and other conductors. 

Radio, theatre and literature will be similarly preserved not 
by the natural process of sifting and sorting but by the action 
of a go-getting committee. In literature, Thomas Mann’s 
Freud, Goethe, Wagner is probably the most durable work in- 
cluded. Dr. Mann has also kindly written a special message 
for the capsule, one reason for hoping that it will eventually 
be found and its burden comprehended. 

In addition to eleven hundred feet of micro-film the West- 
inghouse Time Capsule Committee has taken pains to include 
some real objects, among them a woman’s hat, designed for 
oblivion by Lilly Daché, a pile of poker chips, a pipe, a tooth 
brush, a pair of spectacles. 

While the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s Time Capsule Committee is in a serious frame of mind, 
may we suggest one more capsule containing rag-paper edi- 
tions of the New York Times for as many days as space per- 
mits. And if a light touch is desired, a self-portrait in oil by 


that eminent German artist, Adolf Hitler. 
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ALTHOUGH THERE are many more hardheaded artists than a 
sentimental public will believe, they are not as a group noted 
for business acumen. Therefore when they organize along bus- 
iness lines it is still news. 

In this instance, five of New York’s most distinguished and 
successful playwrights have banded together to present their 
own works, without the shrewd but expensive assistance of 
their middleman, the Broadway producer. The newly formed 
Playwrights Producing Company consists of Maxwell Ander- 
son, 5S. N. Behrman, Sidney Howard, Elmer Rice and Robert 
Sherwood. Their first production will be Knickerbocker Holi- 
day by Maxwell Anderson, with music by Kurt Weill and set- 
tings by Jo Mielziner. This will be followed shortly after by 
Robert Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln of Illinois with Raymond 
Massey in the title role, and American Landscape by Elmer 
Rice, for which Aline Bernstein is doing the sets. Plays by the 
other two members have not as yet been announced. 

It is easily understandable why these authors should wish 
a free hand in the production of their works. Obviously, every 
playwright has not the qualities which make a successful pro- 
ducer, just as every composer is not a good conductor. How- 
ever, these are men of outstanding achievement and long ex- 
perience in the theatre, and if the Playwrights Producing 
Company does not succeed in this new venture, it is not likely 


that any one else ever will. 


Fall Exhibition by Sculptors Guild 
AT THE CONCLUSION of the highly successful outdoor show 
arranged by the Sculptors Guild in New York last Spring, it 


was announced that work by its members would be seen again 
(Continued on page 610) 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 


(Continued from page 600) 


early American, both crafts and painting, but the examples 
cited are insufficient to back up her faith. The primitive, 
naive, early American painting sometimes has delightful qual- 
ities. To regard it as great or near-great, is to take it too 
seriously. 

Sheeler is truly an American with American ancestors be- 
hind him. He has the practicality, the good common sense, the 
quiet tact, the sly humor that we associate with the term 
native. There is an attractively modest hard-headedness in 
his undeviating search for the material independence which 
good craftsmen so often cherish. That which is in an individual 
comes out when he attempts art expression—consciously or 
unconsciously—and Sheeler’s wit appears in his clear brevity 
of statement and in its eliminations. The stream is clear and 
cool if a bit thin. Is this the characteristic American strain? 

Order is Sheeler’s best quality, and that is saying a good 
deal, for the desire for order underlies all classic art. His is an 
arbitrary, subjective art, a formal art in which exuberance 
has no place. This is a principle with Sheeler, and principles 
are the offspring of native temperament. His feeling for bal- 
anced composition is delicate. In a sense he is always abstract 
and many of his pictures seem removed from life suggesting 
forms that exist in a vacuum. 

Everyone who is familiar with Sheeler’s work knows that he 
is a most expert photographer as well as a painter. Knowledge 
of his photography is as essential to an understanding of the 
artist as knowledge of his paintings. Miss Rourke says of the 
photographs that they “have something more than precision 
of rendering; they reveal a passionate concentration which’ 
has been considered the property of art alone—something 
that may, without too much exaggeration, be called dedica- 
tion to the subject.” Sheeler did not go in (to quote our author 
again) “for making photography approach painting; indeed 
he consistently believes that the approach of one to the other 
is impossible.” 

On one side Sheeler’s belief does not coincide with the re- 
sults. He reveals the artist in the photographer by the quali- 
ties he seeks, in choice of subject, in appreciation of texture 
and in composition. At the same time, particularly in his later 
paintings, his habit of painting from photographs has drawn 
it closer to photography. 

The illustrations of the book are well chosen and well repro- 
duced. They cover, or at least suggest, the range of Sheeler’s 
whole work. The direct photographs include a detail of Char- 
tres, industrial scenes, a Negro mask, a study of a wall whose 
texture is miraculously realized, while from the paintings and 
drawings examples have been chosen characteristic of his 
classes of subjects—machines and factories, street scenes, 
landscapes and interiors. 

The observer is given much to enjoy and much to reflect 
upon.—FORBES WATSON. 


BOOKS TO COME 


MANY BOOKS relating to the arts appear on the lists for fall 
publication. 

Among them is announced the first definitive translation of 
The Notebooks of Leonardo Da Vinci. They are edited by 
Edward MacCurdy who has devoted many years of his life 
to the task of completely assembling and transcribing the 
material. Leonardo’s notes range over the amazingly broad 
fields of his interests. Scholars, painters and students have 
always found them fascinating. 

Mr. MacCurdy has grouped the notes under subject head- 
ings, a scheme which apparently Leonardo himself had in 
mind, since he refers to it, although he never carried out the 
plan. The notebooks will be issued in two volumes, having a 
total of twelve hundred pages with sixty-four gravure illus- 
trations. They will appear simultaneously here and in Eng- 
land. The American publishers are Reynal and Hitchcock. 

Gerstle Mack, whose biography of Paul Cézanne won the 
enthusiastic praises of critics, has written a biography of Tou- 
louse-Lautree which Alfred A. Knopf announces among his 

fall books. It is the first complete biography in English of 
Lautrec whose individuality places him apart and outside of 
any special group. No artist could know his material more 
intimately than did Toulouse-Lautrec, so that a biography by 
an author of vision such as Gerstle Mack, who does not spare 
himself, is something to be looked forward to with excitement. 

Other forthcoming books include Art Criticism from a Lab- 
oratory. This is by Alan Burroughs, son of the late Bryson 
Burroughs. The book will be published by Little, Brown and 
Co., and deals with the scientific study of painting. From his 
long experimentation with X-raying, Mr. Burroughs must 
have secured abundant material. Harper’s is bringing out 
Primitivism in Modern Painting by Robert J. Goldwater, a 
member of the faculty of the Graduate School of Fine Arts, 
New York University. Another book by a member of the 
same faculty is by A. Philip McMahon. The title is The Art of 
Enjoying Art. It is published by Whittlesey House. 

Scribner’s announces a biography of Goya by Charles G. 
Poore, and once more Diego Rivera is the subject of a book. 
The author is Bertram Lee Wolfe, the publisher Alfred A. 
Knopf, and the full title Diego Rivera: His Life, Work and 
Times. Sky Hooks is the title of the autobiography of the late 

‘John Kane, the Pittsburgh artist and house painter. It was 
Andrew Dasburg who discovered Kane and, once launched, 
Kane enjoyed a tardy and somewhat exaggerated success. His 
autobiography is being published by J. B. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia. 

In the field of music there is an unusually rich store. The 
appearance of the third volume of the Oxford History of Music, 
revised and appended with notes by Dr. Edward J. Dent, Pro- 
fessor of Music at Cambridge, gives evidence of progress to- 


ward bringing that monumental and scholarly work up to date. 
(Continued on page 610) 
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SEEING THE SHOWS 


(Continued from page 593) 


the word “love” to suit our understanding. Where others have 
seen the picturesqueness of local houses and back door-yards, 
Charles Burchfield has, through a real love of them, pene- 
trated into their very being until they would seem to have 
replaced for a time the actual tissues of his mind. In fact we 
sometimes find, glancing at old houses in his neighborhood, 
that he must have built them himself, so much more clear to 
us is his vision of them, transmitted through his pictures, than 
are the original objects of his affection. 

Regionalism, it would appear, cannot mean much if it is 
to offer novelties to a restless city merchant, and if it is to be 
satisfied with excursions into realms, however colorful and 
quaint, that are skin-deep. An artist may be a “‘tripper” even 
in his home town. On the other hand it takes time to establish 
roots and traditions that will support, strong foliage and flow- 
ers, and such shows as this one, it must be hoped, may offer 
us a chance to mark our growing understanding. 


—GORDON B. WASHBURN. 


[To Mr. Gordon B. Washburn, Director of the Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo, we are indebted for his kind permission to print 
his catalog foreword for the Great Lakes Regional Show which 
opens on October 29.—EDITOR.| 


ACTIVITY 


(Continued from page 606) 


this Fall. Over fifty sculptors will be represented in the second 
exhibition to be held at the Brooklyn Museum from October 
22 to November 27. Demonstrations of carving, modelling 
and finishing, which evoked much interest in the previous dis- 
play, will be given again. 

Members of the Sculptors Guild whose work will be shown 
in the forthcoming exhibition include: Aaron Ben-Shmuel, 
Jose de Creeft, Cornelia Van A. Chapin, Alice Decker, Hunt 
Diederich, Alfeo Faggi, Aaron J. Goodelman, Dorothea Green- 
baum, Chaim Gross, Milton Horn, Berta Margoulies, Louis 
Slobodkin, Helene Sardeau, Maurice Sterne, Warren Whee- 
lock and William Zorach. 


Kokoschka Exhibition 

OILS AND DRAWINGS by Oskar Kokoschka are being shown at 
the Buchholz Gallery in New York until October 12. His work 
was recently seen in London in the exhibition of Hitler-banned 
German art at the New Burlington Galleries. Included in the 
present exhibition is his portrait of the late Thomas G. Mas- 
aryk, former President of Czechoslovakia. 

The work of contemporary German artists is becoming in- 
creasingly better known in this country. Last season there 
were a number of exhibitions held in New York and on the 
west coast, while this year the Association of Western Mu- 
seum Directors is distributing one-man shows by Max Beck- 


mann, Lovis Corinth, Karl Hofer and Karl Schmidt-Rotluff. 
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Evans, Rouault, Under $5 
BY DEVOTING its first one-man show of photography to the 
work of Walker Evans, the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, shows considerable discrimination. Mr. Evans helped 
form the photography unit for the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, which has turned out work of high calibre since its 
inception. When it comes to Mr. Evans’ own work, we need 
only to say that he is one of the finest “straight” photogra- 
phers in the land. The exhibition opened September 28 and 
will remain throughout October. 

Concurrent with Mr. Evans’ exhibition of photography, the 
Museum is showing prints by Rouault, the French artist, and 
useful objects that sell for less than five dollars. 


Animal Art 
GRUESOME, but entirely logical, is the location of a school of 
animal painting in the Union Stockyards, Chicago. Its foun- 
der is Mrs. Eugenie Glaman, graduate of the School of the 
Art Institute, and specialist in this field. Her interest in ani- 
mals developed from a childhood spent on a Kansas sheep 
ranch and led her to study abroad, in the London School of 
Animal Painting, and in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris. 

And after all, what more fitting service could art give than 


the immortalization of those about to die? 


BOOKS TO COME 


(Continued from page 609) 
It is issued by the Oxford University Press, which also pub- 
lishes a one-volume encyclopedia, The Oxford Companion to 
Music, by Perey A. Scholes. 

Macmillan announces a whole treasure house of musical 
information: Encyclopedias of Music and Musicians, Recorded 
Music, The Piano, The Violin, and Musical Instruments. 

Lawrence Gilman’s Toscanini and Great Music, published 
by Farrar and Rinehart, will doubtless have a wide public, 
and there are several autobiographies and memoirs that 
promise good reading. Lotte Lehmann’s Midway in My Song 
was enthusiastically reviewed by John Erskine in the New 
York Times for September 18. Other autobiographies sched- 
uled for early appearance are by David Mannes, head of the 
music school of that name in New York City, and Geraldine 
Farrar, glamorous opera singer of several years ago. The 
Paderewski Memoirs, compiled by the pianist with the aid of 
Mary Lawton, is on the list of Scribner books, while Macmil- 
lan is publishing the memoirs of Daniel Gregory Mason, com- 
poser, critic and author of several books on musical subjects. 

A Mozart biography by W. J. Turner will appear under the 
auspices of Alfred A. Knopf, and the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation is publishing a book on Edvard Grieg by David 
Monrad-Johansen, printed by the Princeton University Press. 

Other volumes worthy of note include Music in Western 
Civilization by Paul Henry Lang (W. W. Norton & Co.) and 
What to Listen for in Music by Aaron Copeland, the composer, 
a Whittlesey House publication. 


OCTOBER EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from page 612) 


OmauHa, NEBRASKA 

Joslyn Memorial: Court Costumes of Ancient China. Antique Jewelry. 
Prints by Anna Heywood Taylor; to Oct. 22. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts: Exhibition of Water Colors & Minia- 
tures; Oct. 23-Nov. 27. 

PitTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

Carnegie Institute: International Exhibition; Oct. 13-Dec. 4. 

PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Berkshire Museum: Opening of New Biology Room. Painting by Helen 
Tee Van. 

PoRTLAND, OREGON 

Portland Art Museum: Paintings by Max Beckmann; to Oct. 18. 

RicHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Valentine Museum: Photographs of Richmond Iron Work of the 19th 
Century by Mary Wingfield Scott. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Work by Virginia Artists. 

Rockrorp, ILLINoIs 

Harry-& Della Burpee Art Gallery: Selected Paintings by Artists on 
Chicago Federal Art Project. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 

California State Library: Lithographs by John A. Brandon. 

Sr. Louis, Missour1 

City Art Museum: 18th & 19th Century English Mezzotints. 

St. Paut, MINNESOTA 

St. Paul School of Art: Modern Primitives of Paris; to Oct. 7. 

San FRANcIscO, CALIFORNIA 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor: European & American Silver, 
18th & 19th Centuries; Oct. 1-31. Sculpture by Brents Carlton. Paint- 
ings by Rinaldo Cuneo; to Oct. 12. International Water Color Exhi- 
bition; from Oct. 13. 

Paul Elder Gallery: Paintings by Zoe & Muriel Branegan; Oct. 17-Nov. 5. 


San Francisco Museum of Art: Original Disney Celluloid Cut-Outs for 
“Snow White & the Seven Dwarfs”; to Oct. 31. Paintings by Margaret 
Bruton; to Oct. 11. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Seattle Art Museum: 24th Annual Exhibition of Work by Northwest 
Artists. Northwest Printmakers Prize Show. Women Painters of Wash- 
ington. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts: Artists Union National Exhibition; 
Oct. 4-30. 

Syracuse, New York 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts: 7th National Ceramic Exhibition; Oct. 
27-Nov. 21. 

ToLEepDo, Oxu10 

Toledo Museum: American Water Colors & Drawings. Paintings & Cer- 
amics by Annie Louise Kitchen. 

WasuHineton, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art: Paintings by Mary A. Mulliken & Anna Hotch- 
kiss; Oct. 8-30. 

U. S. National Museum: Prints by R. W. Woiceske. 

Witmineton, DELAWARE 

Delaware Art Center: Exhibition of Architecture; to Oct. 9. Drawings 
from Index of American Design. Work of Delaware School Children. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute: Group Show of American Water Colors from Walker 
Galleries; to Oct. 16. Work. by Virginia Cuthbert Elliott; Oct. 7-30. 


MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 
The deadline for the receipt of information for our eae 


nation-wide exhibition list is the 12th of the month prece 
ing publication. Please send information promptly. 


MAGAZINE OF ART, Barr Bldg., WASHINGTON 
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OCTOBER EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, NEw YORK 

Albany Institute of History & Art: Paintings by 
Lilian Genth, Peter Hurd, Saul Schary, Carl 
Sprinchorn; Oct. 5-24. 

ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Addison Gallery of American Art: Retrospec- 
tive Exhibition of Work by Maurice & 
Charles Prendergast; to Nov. 6. 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

Carnegie Library: Stee] Plant Pastels by Frank 
Hartley Anderson. 

BattmoreE, MARYLAND 

Baltimore Museum of Art: Distinguished Build- 
ings in America of the Post-War Period; Oct. 
8-30. 

BrrmincHam, ALABAMA 

Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts: Viennese 
Paintings from the Kress Collection. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS H 

Museum of Fine Arts: War Prints & Drawings 
—Old Style. 

Brooktyn, NEw YorkK 

Brooklyn Museum: Popular Prints of the 18th 
& 19th Centuries. Sculpture Exhibition; Oct. 
21-Nov. 27. 

Burrato, New York 

Albright Art Gallery: Architectural Exhibitions 
from Museum of Modern Art; Oct. 1-25. Ex- 
hibition of Work by Artists of the Great 
Lakes Region; from Oct. 29. 

Curcaco, ILLINots 

Art Institute of Chicago: Fan Prints by Hiro- 
shige; to Oct. 31. 200 Years of French Color 
Prints; to Nov. 1. Etchings by Jacques Cal- 
lot; to Nov. 1. 49th Annual Exhibition of 
American Paintings & Sculpture. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Art Museum: 45th Annual Exhibi- 
tion of American Art; Oct. 1-30. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art: Masters of Popular 
Painting. Drawings from Sir Robert Witt 
Collection. X Vth Century German Engray- 
ings. Spanish Children’s Drawings; Oct. 2- 
30. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 

Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center: Celluloid 
Cut-Outs from Walt Disney’s “Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs.” 

Datias, TEXAS 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts: Golden Jubilee 
Exhibition of the State Fair of Texas; Oct. 
8-23. Paintings by Leon Kroll; Oct. 25-Nov. 
25: 

Dayton, Onto 

Dayton Art Institute: Grigoriev, National Pup- 
pet Show. Water Colors by Martha Schauer. 
Photography by Axel Bahnsen. 


DENVER, CoLoRADO 

Denver Art Museum: Portraits by Gleb lyin; 
Oct. 1-24. Wood Carvings by John R. Hen- 
derson; Oct. 1-15. Water Colors by Beatrice 
S. Macartney; Oct. 16-31. 


GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 
Neville Public Museum: Exhibition by Green 
Bay Art Students League; to Oct. 15. 


Houston, TEXAs 
Museum of Fine Arts: 13th Annual Exhibition 
of Photography; Oct. 9-30. 


Lincoitn, NEBRASKA 
University of Nebraska: Oils & Water Colors 
by Russell Cowles; Oct. 2-30. 
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Kansas Crry, Missouri 

Kansas City Art Institute: Memorial Exhibi- 
tion of Work by L. LeRoy Balcolm. Water 
Colors by Barse Miller. Decorative Textiles 
from Dan Cooper. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery: Paintings by 
The Prospectors—Colorado Artists. 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Foundation of Western Art: San Francisco Re- 
gional Painters. 

Los Angeles Museum: California Water Color 
Society; to Nov. 6. Mateo Hernandez, Sculp- 
ture & Drawings; to Oct. 20. 


LovuIsvILLE, KENTUCKY 

Speed Memorial Museum: Exhibition of Water 
Colors by Cleveland Artists. Opening of 
Permanent Indian Plains Tribes Exhibition. 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Currier Gallery: Oils & Water Colors by Rus- 
sell Cowles. Chinese Rubbings. Prints & 
Etchings by Lester Hornby. Children’s 
Work Executed at the Gallery. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee Art Institute: Paintings Recently 
Presented to University of Wisconsin. Paint- 
ings by Feininger & Vlaminck. Miniature 
Figures in National Costumes by Maxine 
Clasen. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

University Gallery: Oils, Water Colors & Draw- 
ings by Karl Schmidt-Rotluff; to Oct. 23. 

Monrciair, NEW JERSEY 

Montclair Art Museum: Paintings by Jon Cor- 
bino, John Folinsbee, Ivan Olinsky and 
Waldo Peirce. 

NEWARK, NEw JERSEY 

Newark Art Museum: International Exhibition 
of Toys, Dolls & Games. American Folk 
Paintings. Ancient Mediterranean Culture; 
from Oct. 15. Theatre in Retrospect. 

New Lonpon, CONNECTICUT 

Lyman Allyn Museum: Recent Oriental Acces- 
sions. Chiaroscuro Woodcuts. 

New Or .EANS, LOUISIANA 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art: Work by Three 
Mexican Artists from Museum of Modern 
Art. Bronzes by Edgar Degas. Reproduc- 
tion of Works by Degas from Raymond & 
Raymond. 


New York City 

Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57 St.: Painting & 
Sculpture by Members, National Associa- 
tion of Women Painters & Sculptors; to Oct. 
29. 

Artists Gallery, 33 W.8 St.: Seeing Art Through 
the Eye; Oct. 2-17. Paintings by Walter 
Houmere; Oct. 18-31. 

Babcock Galleries, 38 E. 57 St.: 19th Century 
Paintings by American Masters. 

Boyer Galleries, 69 E. 57 St.: Water Colors & 
Drawings by American Contemporaries; to 
Oct. 15. Abstract Paintings; Oct. 17-31. 

Buchholz Gallery, 32 E. 57 St.: Paintings & 
Drawings by Oskar Kokoschka; to Oct. 12. 
Paintings by Georges Braque; from Oct. 15. 

Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 St.: Nocturnes; 
to Oct. 15. Paintings by A. T. Stromsted: 
Oct. 3-22. Paintings by Nassos Daphnes; 
Oct. 24-Nov. 12. 

Delphic Studios, 44 W. 56 St.: Water Colors by 
Henriette Adlerblum; to Oct. 9. Hispanic- 
American Arts & Crafts. 

Durand-Ruel, Inc., 12 E. 57 St.: Paintings by 
by Guillaumin; Oct. 1-22. 


_ Smith College Museum of Art: Masters of Po) 


Federal Art Gallery, 225 W. 57 St.: Photogra- 
phy; to Oct. 11. 

Fifteen Gallery, 37 W.57 St.: Painting & Seulp- 
ture; Oct. 17-29. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave.: 
Founders Exhibition; to Noy. 17. 

Marie Harriman Gallery, 63 E. 57 St.: Emile 
Branchard Memorial Exhibition. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 71 E. 57 St.: Modern 
Prints. 

M. Knoedler, Inc., 14 E. 57 St.: Selected Paint- 
ings. 

C. W. Kraushaar ‘Art Galleries, 730 5th Ave.: 
French & American Paintings; to Oct. 22. 

Julien Levy Gallery, 15 E.. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Honoré Palmer, Jr., Oct. 11-24. Work by 
Frieda Rivera; Oct. 25-Nov. 14. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. & 82 
St.: Chinese Bronzes in American Collec- 
tions; Oct. 19-Nov. 27. Photographs of Do- 
mestic Architecture. Philippine Embroider- 
ies; through Oct. 30. Italian Baroque Prints. 

Midtown Galleries, 605 Madison Ave.: Paint- 
ings by Alzira Peirce; Oct. 4-17. 

Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57 St.: Selected Paint- 
ings by American Artists. 

Charles Morgan Gallery, 37 W. 57 St.: Oils, 
Drawings & Water Colors by Victor de 
Pauw; to Oct. 15. 

Morton Galleries, 130 W. 57 St.: Water Colors 
by Edwin Goodridge; Oct. 10-23. 

Municipal Art Galleries, 3 E. 67 St.: Work by 
New York Artists. 

Museum of Modern Art, 14 W. 49 St.: Prints by 
Rouault. Photographs of America by Wal- 
ker Evans; to Oct. 24. 100 Objects of Good 
Design Under $5. 

New York Public Library, 5th Ave. & 42 St.: 
Artists of Aloofness; to Nov. 30. Recent Ad- 
ditions to the Print Collection. 

Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 121 E.57St.: Paint- 
ings by A. Mark Datz; to Oct. 15. Recent 
Work by Amy Spingarn; Oct. 17-29. 

Perls Galleries, 32 E. 58 St.: Paintings by The 
School of Paris; to Oct. 22. Jean Dufy; Oct. 
24-Nov. 26. 

F. K. M. Rehn Gallery, 683 5th Ave.: Paintings 
by Robert Harshe. 

Paul Reinhardt Galleries, 730 5th Ave.: Mod- 
ern French Paintings; Oct. 6-28. F 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Drive: Con- 
temporary American Art. 

Marie Sterner Galleries, 9 E. 57 St.: Work by 
Margo Allen; Oct. 10-22. Sculpture of Mex- 
ican Indians; Oct 24-Nov. 5. Paintings by 
Martin Kosleck. 

Studio Guild, 730 5th Ave.: Paintings by 
Celine Baekeland & Marie K. Fowler; Oct. 
3-15. Paintings by Julia Kahn; Oct.24-Nov. 
5 

Hudson D. Walker Gallery, 38 E. 57 St.: Water 
Colors by Stuyvesant Van Veen; Oct. 3-22. 

Walker Galleries, 108 E. 57 St.: Water Colors 
by Milford Zornes; to Oct. 8. Work by Paul 
Clemens; Oct. 17-31. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W. 8 
St.: Regional Exhibition, Work of Western 
Artists; Oct. 11-30. 


NortTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ular Painting; Oct. 7-Nov. 4. 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA , 
Oakland Art Gallery: 6th Annual Exhibitior 

Water Colors, Pastels & Drawings; Oct. 

30. 


Be 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


by THIRTY CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 
rome bit PHILLIPS COLLECTION 


from recent acquisitions of the Phillips Memorial Gallery for circulation by The.American 


Vi traveling exhibition, not previously announced, selected by Mr. Duncan Phillips 


Federation of Arts. The artists and canvases: 


JBERT ADES, ‘‘Anne’’ 

IN DOWS “‘Refreshment Tent’’ 

ORRIS KANTOR, ‘‘Howse by the Sea’ 
PPINO MANGRAVITE, ‘‘Exile’’ 

SKE BOYD, ‘‘Low Tide’ 

IDRE RUELLAN, ‘‘Peaches’’ 

UL ARLT, ‘‘Circus Followers’’ 

INALD COALE, ‘‘Old Fashioned Dress’’ 
ERMAN MARIL, ‘‘Sledding’’ 

EPHEN WALKER, ‘‘Home Grown’’ 


NILES SPENCER, ‘Dormer Window’’ 
EDWARD ROSENFELD, ‘‘Cabin Interior’ 
BERNICE CROSS, “‘Delphinium’’ 
MERVIN JULES, ‘‘Burlesque’’ 

KARL KNATHS, “‘Duck Decoy’’ 
MARJORIE PHILLIPS, ‘Farm and Village’ 
JULIAN BINFORD, ‘‘Work Horses’’ 
JOHN GERNAND, ‘‘A S+. Thomas Mood’ 
WALTER BOHANNON, ‘‘Sails and Pier’’ 
MARGARET GATES, ‘‘Cripple Creek’’ 


HAROLD WESTON, ‘‘Going to Sea’’ 
BETTY LANE, ‘‘Landscape with Walls”’ 
R. WALKER, ‘‘Before a Storm"’ 

JAMES L. WELLS, ‘Holy Land’’ 
HARRY SCHULTZ, ‘‘Merry-Go-Round”’ 
LAWRENCE WHITAKER, “‘Night Shift’ 
JOHN GRAHAM, “‘Lonely Road”’ 
VAUGHN FLANNERY, ‘Ten Broeck’’ 
ARTHUR G. DOVE, ‘Coal Car’’ 

OLIVE RUSH, ‘‘Horses on Mesa’’ 


EXHIBITION LIMITED TO FIVE ENGAGEMENTS 


Rental $130 (including insurance), with a 10% discount to Federation Chapters. Early application is advisable. 


HE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


¢ National Headquarters: BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HERE AT LAST! 


Special STUDENT 
GROUP RATES 


for High School and College Art Students on the 


MAGAZINE or ART 


*More teaching and classroom material for the money 
than teachers or students have gotten before. A Special 


Educational Service. 


| THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


'D. Lucas Privtine Company ~ 
@ - WASHINGTON 


BE AM 


Complete information will be sent upon request. In writing, 
please mention your school, or write on your official letterhead 


AN ATTACK ON THE ARMADA ‘a ENGRAVED BY JOHN PINE, ENGLISH, 1739 > FROM A FLEMISH TAPESTRY, 1588-1600 


A New Y movilege for Chaplers of ) 
é . 


HAPTERS of the Federation now have ready for their use a new privilege 
of membership. This new privilege, actually, is a unique kind of ex- 
hibition service. 

Two special exhibitions of exceptional photographs have been prepared for 
circulation. Uniformly mounted 22 x 28 inches, accompanied by a lecture text, 
and complete with notes and labels, each is available for a two-week period— 
at the low rental fee of $5. AND, each Chapter booking an exhibition is 
presented—without cost—a duplicate (unmounted) of the entire. exhibition 
for its permanent collection. 

This privilege, reserved exclusively for Chapters of The American Feder- 
ation of Arts, is of especial value to schools, clubs and smaller organizations. 
The exhibitions were prepared by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

You. would normally expect to pay more than the small rental fees alone for 
exhibitions of this character. Now, you enjoy the exhibition, and receive in 


addition, a collection of photographs in themselves worth more than the rental. 


For complete information about Membership or Exhibitions, write to 


« BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTO 


= — aS ee = 
THE EXHIBITIONS | 


ATHLETICS AND FESTIVALS 


OF GREECE IN THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


In superb photographs of works of Art there are illustrated 
the athletic training and the athletic events which 

at the great national festival held at Olympia, recallin 
legends connected with the site. The local festival of the 
Great Panathenaia in Athens is also illustrated and thel 
character of the Delphic celebration suggested. ; 


ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


An introductory survey of English history and culture from 
1485 to 1660, illustrating the impact of the Renaissance om 
England. The people, the country, the cities, great events, 
buildings—all are included. The illustration above is fron 
this exhibition. 


$5 EACH FOR A TWO-WEEK SHOWING. .....+ 
AND A SET OF THE PHOTOGRAPHS (UNMOUNTED) 
WITHOUT COST 


$ 


